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knowing special teacher answering 


questions in spelling, pronunciation, defini- 
tion, history, geography, biography, sports, 
arts, and sciences. 


THE ONE SUPREME AUTHORITY: 


It is the standard of the Federal and State Courts. 
The standard of the Government Printing Office. 
The standard of nearly all the schoolbooks. Indorsed 
by State School Superintendents. Al States (30in 
number) that take official action regarding the adop- 
tion of dictionaries recognize the Merriam Series as 
authoritative. 

Would not a request to your school Huthorities 
bring the New International to your schoolroom? 


WRITE for Specimen Pages and Free Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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A Teacher’s Toast 


First in literary value of content 
First in educational value of illustration 


First in the esteem of good teachers 
First in the hearts of the children 


The Reading-Literature Readers 


(FREE AND TREADWELL) 


The “Method” of these books is so simple 
and natural that many teachers fail to 
understand how easy they make the pro- 
cess of learning to read. 


The Series is now complete in nine books; Book 
VII, by Thos. H. Briggs and Book VIII by H. 
W. Shryock. 


Adopted by ten states in three years. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
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Trigonometry and Tables 1.35 
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Davis and Lingham’s Business English jects ; “oer . 2s 
and Correspondence . ° - 1,00 
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On to Springfield! 


The date is December 28, 29, 30, 1915. 


For what? The meeting of the I. S. T. A., of course. 


The program, the discussions, the entertainment, the 
good fellowship, and the general results of the State 
Association meeting will repay you for attending. And 
the meeting needs you. 


President Thompson of the N. Y. 8S. T. A. says to the 
teachers of New York in a letter relative to their associa- 
tion meeting: ‘‘The inspiration and the strengthening 
of loyalty to the profession that will come from attend- 
ance at such a meeting are important factors. Also, the 
material help which one gets from meeting and talking 
to his fellow workers cannot be overestimated. All teach- 
ers are urged to attend the Rochester meeting, not only 
for their own pleasure and profit, but also for the gen- 
eral good of others.’’ 


Talk about organizations! There are some localities 
in the State that seem to be over-organized; there are so 
many organizations that their efforts and activities are 
disorganized. They are organized in letter and form but 
not in spirit. They have the Superintendents’ Solidar- 
ity, the Schoolmasters’ Society, the Principals’ Partner- 
ship, the Teachers’ Club, the Labor League, the Patern- 
ity Fraternity, the Uplifters’ Union, the Friendship, 
Verein, the Hope Geist, et cetera, ad infinitum, world 
without end. All this may be all right if the spirit is 
right. But too often each little. organization seems to 
believe that it has a monopoly on all good ideas and that 
it alone is destined to work out the salvation of man- 
kind; therefore, each looks askance at the others and 
seems to say, ‘‘Come up to our standard and we will help 
you.’’ The things most needed now by all organizations 
for social betterment are a toleration of one another’s 
ideas long enough to discuss them and learn the truth, an 
active cooperation of all social factors that have demo- 
cratic and altruistic ideals, and a genuine charity that 
swells the heart in sympathy with all mankind in gen- 
eral and helpless, innocent childhood in particular; and, 
if they expect to give life to the world, let them remem- 
ber that ‘‘the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.’’ 





As the membership of the I. S. T. A. increases and is 
scattered more generally over the State, the problem of 
representation in the State meeting becomes more promi- 
nent. The principles that govern the entire membership 
and the resolutions that all members are expected to as- 
sist in getting enacted into law are framed and adopted 
at the State meeting, and every member present has a 
vote. But the State meeting is made up largely of mem- 
bers from that part of the State in whieh the meeting is 
held. Several teachers have suggested that this gives an 
advantage to that part of the State in which the meeting 
is held; and that the distant parts of the State, which 
usually have comparatively few members at the State 
meeting, are at a disadvantage in determining what 
principles and resolutions should be adopted. In order 
to get a clearer conception of this disadvantage, let us 
suppose that the State meeting is to be held every year 
hereafter in Chicago or Rock Island or Cairo. Holding 
the meeting near the center of the State may reduce this 
disadvantage to a minimum, but there is a question as 
to whether the representation is really any better than 
if it were held in one of these distant corners. 

Some teachers are suggesting that, since the local 
divisions and the membership have become so numerous, 
the time has come when the State meeting should be a 
delegate convention made up of delegates from the sev- 
eral division associations, and that the number of dele- 
gates from each division should be in proportion to the 
number of members in each division. 

This is stated here merely as a suggestion to start 
the teachers to thinking. One thing is certain: the 
State Association must be preserved in some form, and 
that form must be made as representative of all the 
teachers as possible and as efficient as possible. The leg- 
islature, with which the Association must deal every two 
years is a State institution, and the teachers can have 
but little influence with it if they are organized only in 
several local divisions. Possibly the time has come or 
soon will come when the State meeting should be one of 
proportional representation if it is to best express the 
principles and will of a state-wide and unified organ- 
ization. 


CATECHISM ON THE TEACHERS’ PENSION 
AND RETIREMENT FUND LAW 


The following questions are the ones most frequently 
asked in the thousands of letters coming to the office: 

Question 1. Who is entitled to a pension? 

Answer. A public school teacher who has taught 
twenty-five years, elected to become a beneficiary, filed 
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affidavits of service with the Board of Trustees of the 
Pension Fund, and has settled in full for all back assess- 
ments. The teacher must be fifty years of age before 
annuity is paid, and must be a resident of Illinois. 

Q. 2. What amount is due for twenty-five years of 
teaching and do past services count? 

A. Assessments for twenty-five years, $400; Inter- 
est to July 1, 1915, $117. Total, $517. This sum is due 
providing the years of service were consecutive. If the 
teacher missed a few years, then taught afterwards, the 
interest on preceding assessments continues during the 
interval. If the last of the twenty-five years were taught 
several years ago, the teacher must pay interest on $400 
at 4 per cent per annum to date of settlement. The last 
year for which credit can be granted at this time ended 
June 30, 1915, hence interest on past assessments must 
be paid to date of settlement. Thus it is evident that 
the total amount due the Fund exceeds $517. 

Teachers who elect to become contributors may count 
past services as a part or the whole of the period of 
twenty-five years. 

Q. 3. How are assessments for past services paid? 

A. After the teacher’s affidavits are approved and 
aecepted by the Board of Trustees, the teacher will be 
notified of the amount due. <A bank draft or check 
drawn in favor of Andrew Russell, State Treasurer, 
should be sent by the applicant to the Board of Trus- 
tees, Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund, Springfield, Ill. 

Q. 4. May a teacher retire short of twenty-five 
years? 

A. Yes. Such retirement is limited to those who 
can prove mental or physical disability and who have 
had at least fifteen years’ experience. Two competent 
physicians named by the Board of Trustees must certify 
under oath to such disability. 

Q. 5. How about a teacher retiring after disability ? 
Can such teacher qualify after disability overtakes her? 

A. The law expressly provides that any person may 
retire ‘‘who has complied with the provisions of this 
Act.’’ That means the teacher must have previously 
elected to become a contributor, filed her affidavits of 
service with the Board of Trustees, and have been 
assigned to the proper class as provided in See. 13 of 
the law. 

Q. 6. After the affidavits of service are approved 
and accepted by the Board, when must the back assess- 
ments be paid? 

A. The teacher has a choice of making settlement 
at once or waiting until she is ready to retire. The 
penalty for delay is the accruing of interest at 4 per 
cent per annum. 

Q. 7. May back assessments be paid on the install- 
ment plan? 

A. No. All back dues must be paid in a lump sum. 

Q. 8. What about a teacher who files her affidavits 
and does not intend to retire for several years? In case 
she does not pay back assessments, is she required to 
contribute to the fund while teaching? 

A. Certainly. Such teacher is assigned to the 
proper class and must have monthly assessments deduct- 
ed from her salary by the school board in the same man- 
ner as any other contributor. 

Q. 9. How long will such deductions continue? 

A. Until final settlement is made. The amounts so 
deducted will be subtracted from the total amount due 
for twenty-five years’ service, $400, when the teacher 
pays in full. 

Q. 10. How is interest computed on back assess- 
ments? 
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A. Simple interest is computed on back assess- 
ments at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the time 
each assessment would have been paid, had the law been 
in effect, to the time of settlement. 

Q. 11. How soon will the payment of annuities 
begin ? 

A. January 1, 1916. 

Q.12. Is the annuity paid monthly? 

A. No. The law provides that annuities shall be 
paid quarterly, $100 per quarter, on the first day of 
January, April, July and October. 

Q. 13. May a teacher do substitute work while re- 
ceiving annuity ? 

A. No. Every kind of teaching in the public 
schools is prohibited. 

Q. 14. In ease of death will the annuitant’s heirs 
receive annuity ? 

A. No. Under the provisions of the law the pension 
is payable ‘‘annually and for life.’’ 

Q. 15. If a contributor quits teaching will the con- 
tributions or any part thereof be refunded ? 

A. Yes, providing the contributor quits before the 
completion of fifteen years of service and makes applica- 
tion in writing to the Board of Trustees within six 
months after the date of retirement. Fifty per cent of 
the amount paid to the fund will be returned. 

Q. 16. When should the clerk of school board re- 
port to the State Treasurer and County Superintendent 
that the teacher is, or is not, a contributor? 

A. Such reports are not due until the close of the 
school year. The law says ‘‘within seven days after the 
30th of June.’’ Blanks for this purpose will be supplied 
before the time comes for their use. 

Q. 17. How long shall school boards: retain the 
amounts withheld from teachers’ salaries, and to whom 
and how shall such moneys be paid? 

A. Until the first day of July each year. Draw an 
order in favor of Andrew Russell, State Treasurer. 
Item—‘‘For Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund.’’ 
Write the teacher’s name above the margin at top of 
order. 

D. F. Nicxots, Secretary. 


If you want to feel proud of your profession and of 
your organization, just study the history of education 
in Illinois and then study carefully the principles of the 
I.S. T. A. has advocated and the things it has opposed. 
Then, if you want to try the experiment of having a 
nightmare, just dream that there is to be no such organ- 
ization for the next ten years and that the powers un- 
friendly to the schools and desirous of preying on child- 
hood and youth are to be given full sway. 


Illinois is a large State with a greater variety of 
soils, surface, and climate than is generally credited to 
it even by its own inhabitants. Its population is drawn 
from every part of the world, its resources are rich and 
varied, and its industries are extremely numerous. Prac- 
tically every religious creed has its professors, every 
political party its supporters, every moral ideal its fol- 
lowers, and every immoral practice its victims. Illinois 
is a seething, boiling melting pot of nationalities, ideas, 
ideals, and conflicting interests. This makes it difficult 
for any idea to win a majority of the people or even to 
command serious consideration by any large number of 
people. Therefore, the success of the teachers in pro- 
moting legislation is really remarkable. But this is the 
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secret: the teachers have been well organized, and prac- 
tically all have heartily supported measures that a 
majority of the teachers thought best for the educational 
welfare of the State, and they have kept their differences 
and quarrels to themselves. The teachers’ organization 
has done a great work, but it has a still greater work 
ahead of it to be done. Let us continue to pull together. 
Our organization is needed to mold the contents of the 
melting pot. 


Last month we quoted a paragraph from W. C. Bag- 
ley on education in a democracy, or for a democracy, or 
by a democracy, or the sum of these, just as you please. 
And now comes The Journal of the New York Teachers’ 
Association, issued the same month, with an expression 
which shows that the teachers of the Empire State are 
extending the right hand of fellowship and brotherhood 
to us. In that Journal, Superintendent Henry D. Her- 
vey of Auburn, New York, delivers himself as follows: 

‘‘The ideals of democracy must reign supreme in the 
hearts of all teachers. All changes of courses, of methods 
and of organization will be of no avail until equality of 
opportunity ceases to be a mere formula and becomes a 
religion; until the spirit of the Good Shepherd who 
eareth for the sheep becomes the ruling spirit of the 
schools ; until mere scholarship, of itself cold and forbid- 
ding, is warmed, transfused and transformed by a glow- 
ing passion for humanity in the making. There are 
already many such teachers. The rest will be as loyal 
to the newer ideals as they have been to the old, when 
once they have seen the light. It is the immediate, the 
supreme task of educational leadership to make that light 
shine.’’ 


OUR FORMER SECRETARY STILL ACTIVE 


Of course we Illinois teachers were sorry to lose Pro- 
fessor Lotus D. Coffman from this state, but we are glad 
to learn that his eminent ability is being recognized else- 
where. He is evidently giving the best of satisfaction in 
his new position as Dean of the College of Education in 
the University of Minnesota. The program of the fifty- 
third annual meeting of the Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation, which met at Minneapolis in October, assigned 
Professor Coffman the rather formidable subject: 
‘‘What definite purpose has the Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota for the present and future of 
that school?’’ A news item from New York printed in 
the Chicago Tribune of November 1 says that, ‘‘ The gen- 
eral education board founded by John D. Rockefeller is 
to make a study of the training of teachers for rural 
schools, for which the services of Professor Lotus D. 
Coffman of the University of Minnesota have been en- 
gaged.”’ 


TEACHERS’ HANDWRITING 


No doubt all teachers insist that their pupils write 
plainly and legibly at all times, and especially when 
writing their own names; and most teachers believe in 
‘practicing what they preach.’’ But a test just com- 
pleted, in which over a thousand teachers participated, 
shows that 93 per cent of these teachers can write their 
names legibly and that 7 per cent cannot, or at least did 
not, so write them. 

The editor recently received the enrollment cards 
from one of the divisions of the I. S. T. A. and proceeded 
to make a mailing list for use in mailing out Tue ILuI- 
Nos TEACHER. He called to his aid another person ac- 
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customed to deciphering handwriting, and they found 
90 per cent of the signatures plain and legibile, an addi- 
tional 3 per cent possible to read with reasonable cer- 
tainty, 7 per cent so poorly written that it was impos- 
sible to be sure what they were. Then we thought of the 
senator who refused to support some of our measures 
last winter, giving the excuse that several letters from 
teachers asking his support were so poorly written that 
he lost respect for the people making the request. - 

This little letter is not written to express a 
**grouch’’; it is written to be helpful to teachers by sug- 
gesting a slight weakness for them to overeomé, and to 
explain why some members of the State Association do 
not receive this paper. Ninety-three per cent is a very 
good grade, and we are proud of the ninety-three teach- 
ers who write legibly; but their beautiful handwriting 
will not enable the other seven to receive THE ILLINOIS 
TEACHER. 


THE JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


One of the most difficult duties of the Secretary of 
the I. S. T. A. is the supervision of the publication and 
distribution of the Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting. Collecting the lectures and addresses 
and other material from all over the State, arranging 
the copy in order, getting it printed, reading proofs, etc., 
all consume much time. It is printed by the State, and 
often the State Printer is very busy with legislative 
printing or other important matter when he receives our 
copy; this defers work on our journal until late in the 
year. The appropriation made is sufficient for only 
5,000 copies, and we now have more than twice that 
many members; go it is impossible to supply every mem- 
ber with a copy. 

When the present secretary took charge of the office 
on July 1, he found the journal of proceedings of the 
1913 meeting on hand in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and the proceedings of the 1914 
meeting in the hands of the printer. The latter was 
delivered to the Superintendent of Publie Instruction 
about September 1. The secretary took up the matter of 
the distribution of the Board of Directors of the I. S. T. 
A., and they advised him as follows: 

Retain at least 300 or 400 copies of each edition for 
general distribution and to supply special demands. 
Then distribute the remainder to the county superin- 
tendents pro rata according to the number of members 
of the I. S. T. A. in the several counties as shown by the 
records for the year-1914. At the same time request the 
county superintendents to hand the journals received 
to teachers interested in them, preferably to members of 
the Association. 

This distribution has been made, and the Journals of 
the Proceedings for the last two annual meetingsare now 
in the hands of the county superintendents. If you are 
really interested in these publications, call on your 
county superintendent for copies; but it is hoped that 
they will not be thrown aside or wasted as many State 
publications are. 

The following suggestions may assist us in getting 
the Journal out on time in the future and getting it to 
all members: 

Every person having any part on the program of the 
Annual Meeting should get a typewritten copy of his lec- 
ture, address, paper, or discussion to the secretary of the 
State Association not later than the adjournment of that 
meeting. 

Within ten days after the annual meeting, the secre- 
tory of each section should furnish the association sec- 
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retary with a complete record of the proceedings of his 
section, including a copy of every paper or address given 
before the section. 

These two suggestions are in harmony with the 
by-laws of the association, which provide that these 
things shall be done. 

The General Assembly should appropriate sufficient 
funds to print 15,000 copies of the journal each year and 
to pay the postage for mailing them to the members of 
the Association. The original appropriation for print- 
ing 5,000 copies was very liberal when first made, but is 
much too small since the I. S. T. A. has doubled or 
trebled in membership. If this appropriation is not in- 
creased, it may be possible to use the present appropria- 
tion to print the Journal of Proceedings as one number 
of THe ILLINoIs TEACHER and to pay the postage on it 
at newspaper rates. 

These suggestions are offered for the consideration of 
the members of the I. S. T. A. 


THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION 


Do teachers want the vote? There is a question easier 
of solution—namely, Do teachers need the vote? 

To this there is but one reply possible from every 
teacher who has worked to better the conditions of her 
profession. They do. 

Wherever you find women who have been seeking to 
secure higher salaries, pension systems, better working 
conditions for women and children, you will find suf- 
fragists. Set the daintiest anti, possessed of an adoring 
husband and sons, with never a wish unfulfilled, to work 
upon these matters, and in a year, or two at the most, 
you have an ardent suffragist. 

The fact is that the problem is no longer one of senti- 
ment. It no longer is susceptible or argument upon the 
basis of right or wrong, of expediency or non-expedi- 
ency. It is an economic problem and is settling itself, 
tho too slowly for the best good of humanity. 


LABOR AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


All true teachers desire to keep informed on the atti- 
tude of every important organization or large class of 
people toward the public schools in general and the 
teachers in particular. The laboring men and women of 
Illinois constitute a large part of our population and 
take a deep interest in public education. Therefore, 
the following expression of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, printed in its Weekly News Letter of Novem- 
ber 6 will be of interest: 

‘*In the recent convention of the Illinois State Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Committee on Schools and education 
reported at some length on the public school question, in 
part as followes: 

‘*The efforts of the great commercial interests to con- 
trol the educational policy of the country and their 
vicious attacks upon all who interfere with their plans 
have become a menace to the public school system. 

‘*The welfare of the workers and their children de- 
mands that a close watch be kept upon all legislation 
concerning schools, upon the acts of Boards of Educa- 
tion, and all educational tendencies and policies. 

‘*Your committee recommends the appointment of a 
permanent committee on schools to safeguard the chil- 
dren of the workers, to secure for all students the right 
to mental freedom in education, and to seeure the ex- 
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pression in the educational system of the ideas of organ- 
ized labor. 

**Schools are practically useless if the teachers are 
not at liberty to teach the truth. And just now we have 
some striking examples of the activities of those power- 
ful privileged classes endeavoring to control the expres- 
sion of the teachers, to frighten teachers into servile sub- 
mission to their ideas so that these teachers will teach 
such ideas and fallacious principles as these privileged 
classes want taught. 

**It has taken a tremendous fight by the combined 
forces of labor and the teachers to prevent these privil- 
eged interests from establishing a separate system of 
schools for the poor man’s children. They openly avow 
that a separate system of schools should be established 
by the State for the purpose of teaching trades to chil- 
dren of fourteen years of age and over. 

‘*This is unfair to children to fix them permanently 
in some particular trade before they have the develop- 
ment or judgment or taste to decide upon their life 
work, and we believe that vocational education should 
develop gradually and naturally in the present school 
system and that it will do so if given the proper financial 
encouragement and support. 

‘*Therefore, we must prepare to fight for the rights 
of childhood by opposing this selfish plan of the factory 
and corporation interests. 

‘“‘The best defense of the schools in a free, courage- 
ous, intelligent force of teachers organized and affiliated 
with the labor movement of the country and cooperating 
with the workers for the protection of democratic ideals 
in education. 

‘The ecommittee’s report was unanimously adopted 
by the convention.’’ 


WHAT PATRONS WANT 


We do not know how nearly or fully the School 
Patrons’ Section of the N. E. A. represents the great 
body of school patrons in the United States, but we hope 
their ideals for school improvement are general with the 
public. A newspaper report says that the patrons’ de- 
partment of the N. E. A., which met at Oakland in 
August, went on record as hoping to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To provide for a wider use of school property 
and experiment to a greater extent with the all year 
school. , 

2. To relieve overcrowding and attempt to place the 
maximum number of pupils to one teacher at twenty- 
five. 

3. To multiply vacation schools, evening schools, 
and playgrounds. 

4. To provide more shops and trade schools. 

5. To extend continuation classes in which bright 
pupils may shorten their courses and slow pupils may 
eatch up. 

6. To extend classes for the deaf, blind, crippled, 
anemic, and tubercular, as well as over age, foreign 
born, and unfortunate children. 

7. To give the teachers adequate pay and provide 
more school kitchens. 

8. To make all schools sanitary and school children 
healthy. : 

9. To increase the number of free school books. 

10. To establish county and traveling libraries. 

11. To increase the number of kindergartens. 

12. To establish more schools for delinquents and 
try to eliminate polities from all school management. 
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POWERS, DUTIES, TENURE, FREEDOM. 


Most of the provisions of our school law were enacted 
forty or fifty years ago, when social, eoconomic, and in- 
dustrial conditions differed widely from those of the 
present; and the general problem of the present time is 
to make such revisions, amendments, and additions to 
the school law as will fit the school system to the new 
conditions. In this process of adjustment, the radicals 
occasionally make mistakes, and then the conservatives 
say, ‘‘I told you so,’’ and proceed to put the brakes on 
progress. We all know that it is very difficult to get any 
bill through the legislature if it contains any definite or 
radical change in the school law. Therefore, the many 
new and strange demands made upon the public schools 
cause them to run ahead of statutory enactments, and 
their efforts to respond to these demands and to make 
the necessary adjustments to new conditions cause them 
to stretch some of the old laws to the breaking point. 

Present day conditions make the supervision of 
teachers and school systems necessary, and the superin- 
tendent has been evolved to perform that function. But 
this very important officer is hardly recognized by law. 
The law for cities of less than 100,000 inhabitants pro- 
vides only that ‘‘The board of education shall have 
power to employ a competent superintendent, who may 
be required to act as principal or teacher in such 
schools.’’ And the law for cities of more than 100,000 
inhabitants says absolutely nothing about a superinten- 
dent, but provides that ‘‘It shall be the duty of the 
board of education to superintend and control all the 
publie schools in such cities.’’ Therefore, the superin- 
tendent is merely a kind of an agent for the board of 
education, and his legal status is very indefinite. His 
functions are not definitely assigned in the school law, 
and he has assumed some functions that are extra-legal. 
It is generally understood that he cannot be employed 
for more than a year under a single contract; he does 
not know what his tenure of office will be; he may be 
compelled to supervise teachers that he knows are in- 
competent; he may have to change or abandon some big, 
constructive plan at the whim of a new board, or even 
at some sudden notion of the old board; and sometimes 
he is human enough to teach the course in the manner 
some influential member of the board wants it taught 
instead of using both the course and the method that his 
expert knowledge and special training tell him are best 
for the needs of his pupils. 

Therefore, many prominent school people believe the 
school law ought to be amended so that it will define the 
powers and duties of superintendents and permit a 
single contract to cover as much as five years of service, 
and thus add to the freedom and efficiency of the super- 
intendent. 

This idea has not yet erystalized into a very definite 
form, and therefore, has not inspired an enthusiastic 
support on the part of the teachers’ organization as a 
whole. Many teachers argue that the tenure feature 
should be extended to include all teachers. Some super- 
intendents declare that it is dangerous to try to define 
their powers and duties, which will imply that they have 
only the specified powers and duties, while they say they 
are now given almost unlimited power and authority by 
their boards of education. Others say that they want 
their boards to have much authority so that these boards 
must assume much responsibility ; while still others say 
that they chafe under the foolish restrictions placed 
upon them by non-expert or even ignorant members of 
their boards. Some school men declare that it is the 
duty of a superintendent to teach such subject matter as 
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the board wants taught and in the way the board wants 
it taught, because, when this board was elected by the 
people of the community, it was commissioned to con- 
duct just the kind of school the board thinks is needed in 
that community. Then other school men ask, ‘‘ What is 
the use of our special knowledge and professional train- 
ing, if we are to subordinate them to the whims and fads 
of the various communities into which our itinerant pro- 
fession takes us?’’ Or they ask, ‘‘How can we give en- 
thusiasm, inspiration, mental culture, and spiritual life 
to pupils while we are servilely following ideals and 
obeying orders that deaden these things in ourselves?’’ 
And then others answer, ‘‘But, if a superintendent is 
really qualified to teach and inspire others, he can and 
must lead the whole community, including the board of 
education, up to his ideals.’’ 

Our State Association is on record as ‘‘favoring leg- 
islation which will empower boards of education to em- 
ploy superintendents, principals, and teachers for a 
longer term of years.’’ A bill was introduced in the 
Forty-ninth General Assembly which provided that 
superintendents might be employed for terms of from 
one to five years and defined certain powers and duties 
of superintendents. This bill was the best expression we 
had of the Association’s resolution referred to above, 
and was heartily supported by the legislative secretary. 
It was supported also by several superintendents and 
teachers, but was criticized by some of each class in ways 
outlined above. It is almost impossible to get one of our 
association measures enacted into law when any consid- 
erable number of our members oppose it or even ques- 
tion its purpose or practicability. So the ‘‘superinten- 
tendent’s bill,’’ as it was called, failed to pass. The 
adjustment has not been made, and the problem of how 
to make it is still unsolved. 

However, many teachers are studying this problem 
seriously, discussions are clarifying ideas, and the bill 
introduced served at least to introduce the problem to 
the legislature and start that body to studying it. Some 
day it may be solved. 

One hopeful sign is that many people outside of our 
organization and our State are seriously studying this 
problem of the powers, duties, tenure, and freedom of 
teachers and superintendents. We beg leave to quote a 
few ideas recently published that have some relation to 
this problem. 

The Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
met at Rockford in November, adopted the following 
resolution : 

Whereas, The Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs believes 
that the successful conduct of the public schools depends upon 
intelligent cooperation of the executive department as repre- 
sented by the educational forces and the legislative and advis- 
ory body as vested in the board of education; and, 

Whereas, this cooperation can be secured by legislation 
which wiil provide for reorganization of school boards in cities 
of over 100,000; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
advises legislation which will provide for: 

Boards of education not to exceed twelve in membership. 

A clear definition of the powers of superintendents as dis- 
tinct from those of the board of education. 

Lengthening of the term of superintendent of schools to 
give time for the initiation and accomplishment of educational 
policies, 

Provisions for advisory councils of teachers. 


Another expression comes from Mr. J. Russell Smith, 
Professor of Industry, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, who has con- 
tributed a long article to The Survey of November 6, 
entitled, ‘‘ Dismissing the Professor.’’ Professor Smith 
teaches in the very school from which Professor Nearing 
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was dismissed, and this summary dismissal is the theme 
of his article. His audacity in defending Nearing and 
in expressing his own ideas with freedom cause us to 
wonder how soon his dismissal will occur. This adds in- 
terest to his article, which should be read in its entirety 
by all who are studying the problem we are discussing. 
We quote a few extracts: 


‘*Seott Nearing has become the Dread Scott of the teaching 
profession. Personally, he has gone upon his way, but his ex- 
perience has become a case, his treatment a precedent that 
menaces the teaching profession. His summary dismissal by 
the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania has forced upon 
the American people as never before these two questions: 

(1) What shall be the professor’s tenure of position, and 

(2) How and by whom shall he be dismissed? 

‘*The object of the joint efforts of trustee and professor 
is to train the human mind to increase knowledge and the un- 
derstanding of truth—not any one man’s truth, but all men’s 
truth, for no one of us has more than a very small corner of 
the whole. This is a difficult objective; if it is really promoted 
it involves great self-restraint. 

‘*Truth and liberty are not cheap commodities, easy to pro- 
duce. The trustee and the professor work jointly for this ob- 
ject which is quite unattainable if the trustee mixes up his 
selves and lets his business-manager self measure out to the 
professor the treatment that the factory manager gives to one 
of his men. The factory is made to produce a standardized 
product, the bosses’ product agreed upon in advance. The 
university is made to produce an unstandardizable product—truth, 
ever advancing and possesed by no group. Because what seems 
to us to be this confusion in the minds of our friends the trus- 
tees, we of the faculty feel grieved, and, as long as this con- 
fusion lasts, menaced. 

‘*Since the expulsion of Nearing, members of the Pennsylva- 
nia faculty have felt a keen sense of shame in addressing audi- 
ences, the question that kept running through their minds was: 
‘Do these people think I’m telling the truth or do they think 
I’m saying what the trustees want said for fear I’ll catch it 
next?’ 

‘*The university teacher, to be a good one, must have firm 
tenure of position, but no one seriously makes the claim that 
he should have life tenure. He admits frankly that the ma- 
chinery and formal method for his dismissal should exist. Please 
note the words ‘machinery and formal method.’ In the past 
he has been practically lynched—witness the Nearing case. We, 
the professors, believe in constitutional government, even for 
ourselves. ’’ 


Then, after a further discussion of the reasons and 
excuses for dismissing professors and the method of dis- 
missing them, Professor Smith says: 


‘* All of which merely serves to emphasize the necessity of 
an orderly proceeding in the case of dismissal of professors 
which shall provide warning, a chance to be heard, investigation 
of facts and action by the most competent body. Thus only 
ean we have the security of position that will draw into the 
teaching profession the creative man who makes a real univer- 
sity. Then only will it be impossible for university authorities 
to dismiss professors on grounds that will not bear the light 
and: then cover the action by vague references to the ‘best 
interests of the university.’ And on the other hand, it will 
be impossible for professors dismissed for incompetence or un- 
fitness to pose as martyrs to academic freedom.’’ 


School and Home Education for November reports 
that a special committee of the University of Illinois 
Senate has just completed a report on ‘‘A Proposed 
Constitution for the University of Illinois,’’ which may 
be of interest in this connection. Some of the provisions 
of this proposed constitution are as follows: 


‘*Each dean shall be appointed biennially by the Board of 
Trustees, upon nomination by the President of the University, 
but the nomination to be effective must be confirmed by a ma- 
jority vote of the professors and associate professors in the 
college faculty, voting by ballot. 

‘*An appointment as professor or as associate professor shall 
be for an indefinite term. This shall be construed to mean per- 
manent tenure; and such tenure may be terminated only by: 
(1) honorable retirement on an allowance granted for age or 
permanent disability, (2) acceptance of resignation, or (3) dis- 
charge for cause; provided, however, that when a person’s first 
appointment in this University is to a professorship or to asso- 
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ciate professorship, such appointment may be for a limited 
term, but a reappointment following shall be for an indefinite 
term as already provided. Appointments below the rank of 
associate professor shall be made for a definite term. Only im- 
morality, gross neglect of duty, or conspicuous and continued 
ee and incompetency shall be considered cause for dis- 
charge. 

‘*All appointments upon the academic and administrative 
staffs are to be made by the Board of Trustees, upon nomina- 
tion as hereinafter provided, to be presented by the President 
of the University. 

‘All University appointments shall be made on the merit 
basis, solely with respect to the individual fitness of the indi- 
vidual for the work demanded in the position. Political, social 
fraternal, or church influences shall in no case affect or preju- 
dice the appointment of any individual. No appointee shall be 
removed before the expiration of his term of service without 
the filing of formal charges and a hearing before the Board of 
Trustees. 

‘*Every appointee to a position in the University shall be 
given formal notification that the appointment is made subject 
to the provisions of this Constitution. 

‘*Reports and requests shall pass through the ordinary chan- 
nels, but upon formal application a member of the academic 
and administrative staffs may have an opportunity to present 
matters concerning his own work or his relation to the Uni- 
versity, in person, before the Board of Trustees in session; pro- 
vided that such matters have first been presented to the Presi- 
dent without receiving his approval.’’ 


Remember that this is a ‘‘proposed’’ constitution, 
and that, before it becomes effective, it must be acted 
upon by the Board of Trustees and the State Legisla- 
ture. Therefore, it may or may not become effective. 
But it shows what university professors are thinking 
about tenure and freedom. 

Of course the legal status of a university professor 
and his relationships to the public and his employing 
board and his functions are not exactly the same as those 
of the teacher or superintendent in the elementary and 
high schools; but their similarity is near enough that 
any discussion of the problem of the powers, duties, 
tenure, and freedom of the one will throw light upon the 
same problem of the other. And it is time for the light 
to be thrown on this problem, and for teachers to study 
and discuss it and then to come to some definite idea of 
how to solve it, if our organization is to get any legisla- 
tion on the subject in the near future. 


ALEXANDER COUNTY. 


While ‘‘going to and fro in the earth, and walking 
up and down in it’’—not acting the devil, as the quota- 
tion implies, but in visiting schools and school affairs—I 
occasionally find a community so filled with the spirit 
of some movement as to make one wish he might capture 
some of its germs and peddle them about. I had some 
such wish as this at the great meeting of farmers and 
teachers at Thebes in Alexander County on October 19. 
There were 900 people enrolled at the meeting, and on 
Friday afternoon it was estimated that 1,500 people were 
present. The map of Illinois makes us look down on 
Alexander County, but when it comes to getting a crowd 
of people out to a school meeting some of us might do 
well looking up to it. 

They had every conceivable sort of contest and lib- 
eral prizes for all winners. There were pigs and pen- 
manship, ducks and declamations, sauer kraut and sing- 
ing, jumping and jelly, fruit and fancy work, but a com- 
plete list would be too long for publication. County 
Superintendent Laura I. Milford was everywhere pres- 
ent, but she insisted that most of the credit was due to 
Mr. Cryall A. Marcheldon, a retired farmer of Thebes, 
and for eleven years chairman of this gathering. He 
has a way of getting the people out and then of keeping 
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them in the meeting that should be announced from the 
house-tops. Each person was invited to sign an enroll- 
ment card, and these cards were locked in a box. Dur- 
ing each session at the most opportune time the chair- 
man announced a drawing. The audience selected three 
men for judges, and these men selected a little girl who 
was blindfolded to do the drawing. Each judge shook 
the box in the presence of the audience, after which the 
little girl drew out a card. The judges read the name to 
the chairman and he announced it to the audience. If 
the lucky fellow was present he arose and claimed his 
property. If he was absent the chairman called his 
name the second time and then asked the judges if they 
were satisfied that the person was not present. If they 
were, the little girl was instructed to draw again. There 
was one hundred and fifty-four dollars’ worth of prizes 
awarded in this way. While many people came merely 
for the ‘‘loaves and fishes,’’ yet they got some of the gos- 
pel too. If the magnificent new high school buildings in 
which the meeting was held is one of the results of these 
eleven annual meetings, they certainly have been worth 
while; and, if these meetings continue for eleven years 
more, the world may have another Alexander the Great, 
not a man this time, but a county. 
EDGAR PACKARD, 
Normal, Illinois. 


8. 0. 8. 


The enactment of the teachers’ pension law has 
brought to the front consideration of the teachers’ in- 
vestments. In sheer recognition of the good intentions 
of the public in passing this law to protect the teachers 
of the state, is it not incumbent upon all who are in posi- 
tion to assist to institute a campaign of education of the 
teachers in the matter of investments? The writer has 
attended many institutes where teachers are trained to 
make sacrifices for others, but never has a word been 
said about self-preservation. 

Teachers are pillaged of their earnings by promoters 
who find easy sailing when confronted by the altruistic 
attitude characteristic of the true teacher. Several years 
ago the federal government found it necessary to issue 
circulars warning teachers against certain investments 
that were being solicited in unsafe enterprises. Is it 
not wise to undertake to assist teachers in such matters? 
Why not have one address upon each program given in 
the meetings of the different sections of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association devoted to the instruction of the teach- 
ers in the investment of their savings? Why not secure 
the services of some distinguished person in the business 
world, one who is disinterested, and who has achieved 
greatly in the sphere of finance, to make a principal ad- 
dress with this purpose in mind? It would be easy, in- 
deed, to find many who would do this very acceptably. 

All admit the effectiveness of an eventful address in 
advancing the teacher’s worth as a minister of educa- 
tion ; certainly the same agency may do as much in this 
neglected field and shield many a deserving teacher from 
the perils of penury issuing from ignorance of the fun- 
damental principles of investments. 

**Save our ship’’ is but a plaintive cry after a life’s 
earnings are swept away; heard in time the right aid 
may be at hand and many a teacher spared the dire dis- 
aster of poverty in old age. 

Let us have printed the topics ‘‘How a Teacher May 
Invest His Savings,’’ ‘‘ What the Teacher Should Avoid 
in Investing,’’ ‘‘ Accessible Aids to Teachers Seeking 
Openings for Investment.’’ These topics should be pre- 
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sented by eminent financiers who are skilled in discourse, 
and who appreciate the need of the teacher. Who will 
do it first ? 
W. E. ANDREWS, 
Principal, Pana Township High School. 


HEALTH HINT FROM CHARLESTON. 


Evidently Superintendent DeWitt Elwood of 
Charleston believes in extending the work and influence 
of the schools beyond the mere assignment of lessons and 
hearing of recitations. And he knows how to enlist 
other forces in his child welfare work. For example, 
he had the City Board of Health issue a bit of health ad- 
vice to parents and sent a card on which this advice was 
neatly printed to the parents with every child’s October 
report card. The card reads as follows: 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE CHARLESTON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. . 


(By Authority of State Board of Health) 
THE NECESSITY OF VENTILATING THE BED ROOM. 


We are all interested in getting the geranium to the window 
for sunlight and air in order that it may bloom when winter 
comes on, but we put the children back in the old, dark, musty 
bedroom where fresh air never enters. We expect the children to 
bloom and compel them to sleep in quarters like that. Set your 
geraniums back there and see what happens. 


OPEN YOUR BEDROOM WINDOWS 


not one but two, and let the air circulate. Fresh air penetrates 
but a short distance into a room with but one window open. You 
say: ‘‘I am afraid they will take cold.’’ Not at all. It is the 
poison, foul air that weakens the child and causes it to take cold. 
Do not allow your child to sleep in the clothing it wears during 
the day, especially the underwear, as you cannot keep the skin 
clean if you keep the underwear in contact with the skin night 
and day. 

Your children will be taken care of at the schools as we have a 
corps of teachers.to be thankful for in our schools in Charleston. 

R. H. CRAIG, 
Chairman of Board of Health. 


ENGINEERS AND CHIEF ENGINEERS. 


Dr. Charles A. Blanchard in Wheaton College Bulletin. 
The first two engineers of the Panama Canal, Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Shontz were both of them graduates of 
an Illinois College, neither of them were graduates of a 
technical school. They were succeeded by graduates of 
West Point, military officers whose training is not tech- 
nical but general. Among our own graduates a number 
have become engineers. They have been promoted to 
positions of responsibility over the heads of men who 
have graduated from technical schools. The question 
naturally arises: How does a fact of this kind come to 
be? Why are not engineers graduates of engineering 
schools? The answer is plain to one who has become 
somewhat familiar with the subject of education. 
Training for specialties should always be superposed 
upon a training for manhood. Education for a living 
should always be built upon an education for life. It is 
not possible to construct a valuable building in an en- 
during fashion upon a defective foundation. This is the 
whole story for one who can read between the lines. The 
prime necessity in engineering, especially in chief engi- 
neering, is that men should be men. Students who are 
taught and encouraged to spend their time in sports and 
fun do not make the strongest sort of people in any de- 
partment and they are particularly weak when it comes 
to directing the energies of others. Subordinates who 
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are to labor under the direction of other men may get 
on though they are crippled by the sort of education fur- 
nished in many of our schools. But those who are to 
manage, direct and control the movements of other men 
must first of all be men of character and integrity. Here 
is the vital weakness of schools which omit all reference 
to conscience and character in their work. Such schools 
never have trained and never will train the best engi- 
neers in the world. 


SCHOOL—HOME PROJECTS. 


Superintendent E. J. Tobin of Cook County is con- 
necting school work and home work by giving ‘‘achieve- 
ment credits’’ for success in working out certain 
‘*‘School-Home Projects.’’ These projects are six in 
number, as follows: field and garden, business, cooking 
and sewing, poultry raising, music, and cow testing. Mr. 
Tobin is assisted in this work by five employees of his 
office called Country Life Directors. He has just issued 
a pamphlet giving full and explicit directions to pupils 
who are to attempt any of these projects. In the intro- 
duction, he says: 


‘*Our system of education needs to be revolutionized. There 
seems to be a universal demand for a change that will connect 
school training more closely with the life and work of the people; 
a change that will bring the school to the home and tie together 
the book learning of the one and the doing of useful things of 
the other. Such a system would vitalize book education by put- 
ting into practical application the principle—‘study what you 
have need of, or soon will need, and learn by doing.’ The intro- 
duction of this system will put real education within the reach 
of every boy and girl, whether rich or poor, in the schools nearest 
at hand. 

‘*The home is the center of our civilization. Therefore, school- 
home projects should be the very best way of making home sub- 
jects the center of every school. No other school activity opens so 
wide afield for the profitable and agreeable combination of study 
with doing, as School-Home Projects. 

‘*Nothing needs dignifying more than does the scientific till- 
ing of the soil and the doing of ordinary tasks. Nothing digni- 
fies a subject like giving it a place in the school course. Other 
subjects and occupations have been dignified in that way. Why 
not dignify the initiating and carrying to successful competition 
‘school-home projects’? Pupils should be taught to do things as 
well as to study things.’’ 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the money received 
and expended from March 25, 1913 to May 27, 1915, by 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund Committee of Freeport. This committee was 
known as the Publicity and Promotion Committee after 
Dee. 30, 1914. 


Received from Freeport teachers ............. $265.40 
Allowed in salaries by Freeport Board of Eduea- 
a vb doleatecdien cn deere ss dhews beware 160.00 
Received from Chicago Division of State Teach- 
Se ER” bv cba ceabiadtinddadedeseeuss 250.00 
Received from teachers throughout the State, ex- 
elusive of Chicago, Peoria and Freeport...... 287.12 
I Vicia ds ceeded ieniccaacne $962.52 


Expended for printing and distributing 35600 
hills and 10800 pamphlets, stationery, travel- 
ing expenses while visiting fifty counties to 
ereate pension sentiment, teachers’ salaries, 
telegrams, telephone, typewriting and post- 

Be Giaediebecaturveaesesbibeswsepeveceted $962.52 
KATHERINE A. MoRAN, 

Treasurer. 
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Resolutions adopted by the Northeastern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Aurora, Novem- 
ber 6, 1915. 


Whereas, At least two Normal Schools of the State are ren- 
dering invaluable service in bringing Normal Extension Courses 
to the teachers of their respective sections, and 

Whereas, This service contributes directly to the wholesome 
growth of the teachers and at the same time keeps the Normal 
Schools in touch with the current class room conditions, 

Be’ it Resolved, That this Association respectfully invites the 
Northen Illinois State Normal School at DeKalb to consider the 
advisability of extending similar service to the teachers of this 
section of the State. 

Whereas, Certain provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws 
were found inadequate, 

Be it Resolved, That the Northeastern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association hereby ratifies the amendments 
adopted at the 1914 meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Whereas, The recent session of the General Assembly enacted 
several important school laws, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association extend to the 49th Gen- 
eral Assembly thanks and hearty appreciation for its interest in 
public education and its eminently fair consideration of our 
measures, 

Resolved, That this Association commend the earnest efforts 
during the past year of the Legislative Committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and hereby pledges full support to 
a continuation of this campaign before the General Assembly. 

Resolved, That a progressive legislative program should con- 
tain the following measures: 

1, The restoration of the two mill tax. 

2. A minimum wage law for teachers. 

3. A law that will empower boards of education to employ 
superintendents, principals, and teachers for longer term of years. 

4. The unit system of vocational education developed grad- 
ually and naturally in connection with our present system. 

5. A law.permitting the use of public school funds for the 
transportation of pupils to school in large districts. 

6. An extension of the law for compulsory attendance from 
the age of 14 to 16 years. 


Resolutions adopted by the Northwestern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Rockford, Octo- 
ber 23, 1915. 


Whereas, The success of this meeting has been the result of 
several factors, 

Be it Resolved, That we herewith record an expression of our 
thanks and appreciation, 

To the officers of this association for the helpful and inspir- 
ing program made possible by their earnest efforts; 

To Superintendent Jones, Principal Briggs and the staff of 
the Rockford schools for their solicitous attentions to the com- 
forts of the visitors; 

To the High School Band and Glee Clubs for their delightful 
music, and to the high school students for their attentive ser- 
vices as guides; 

To the citizens of Rockford for their unusual hospitalities 
which have made our visit so pleasant; 

To the manufacturers for opening their shops for our inspec- 
tion; and 

To President Gulliver of Rockford College for the splendid 
reception rendered to the teachers. 

Whereas, One of the Normal Schools of the State has done 
such valuable work in bringing Normal Extension Courses to the 
teachers of the sections, and 

Whereas, This service is of great value to schools generally, 

Be it Resolved, That we respectfully invite the Northern Illi- 
nois Normal School at De Kalb to consider the possibility of ex- 
tending similar service and privileges to the teachers of Northern 
Illinois. 

Whereas, This Association has in the past contributed certain 
funds in trust to the President of the Northern Illinois State 
Normal School to be loaned to worthy, needy students, and 

Whereas, Recent private bequest has provided an ample fund 
for this purpose, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association requests the return to 
its treasury of such funds, 

Whereas, This Association has made annual contributions to 
the Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association, and 

Whereas, It does not seem fair nor just that a large number 
of members, who reap no returns from this said Superintendents’ 
and Principals’ Association should be called upon to contribute 
to its support. 
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Be it Resolved, That this Association discontinue its contribu- 
tions after the present year. 

Whereas, The present division of the membership fee, whereby 
the State Association receives fifty cents and each Sectional Asso- 
ciation receives fifty cents, places the burden of the financial sup- 
port of the State Association upon a large number of teachers who 
do not attend its meetings, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association recommends an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the State Association which shall fix 
the annual membership fee at seventy-five cents, of which twenty- 
five cents shall be paid to the State Association. 

Whereas, The large attendance at these meetings taxes the ca- 
pacity of even the largest cities for entertainment, and 

Whereas, Transportation facilities from north to south are 
extremely inconvenient and difficult, and 

Whereas, The Western Section of the Northern Division has 
within its territory about four thousand teachers, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association recommend the organi- 
zation of a new section along the Illinois River Valley, of those 
counties or parts of counties easily contributory to the C. R. & 
P. R. R., namely Rock Island, Henry, Bureau, Le Salle, Putnam, 
and the southern portions of Whiteside, Lee and De Kalb. 

Whereas, Several amendments to the-Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association were passed at the last 
general meeting at Springfield in December, 1914, 

Be it Resolved, That this Association hereby ratify those 
amendments. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association would eall the attention of the people of 
Illinois to the rapid advance our state is making in edu- 
eation. The sustained interest in education and the pro- 
gressive spirit shown by the Governor and the members 
of the Legislature is indicated by the work accomplished 
since our last meeting. Another $1,000,00 has been 
added to the State Distributable Fund; a State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund has been established; a 
State Sanitation Law, providing for the better housing 
of school children has been passed; seven months has 
been made the minimum school year; and the powers of 
school boards has been broadened to include provisions 
for various social activities connected with the public 
schools. All honor to those who have helped in this good 
work. 

It is to be regretted that nothing was done in the 
way of definite legal recognition of vocational schools 
but it is the belief of this organization that this work 
should grow, as at present, in response to locai demands 
and needs, and in harmony with our present schools 
and American ideals, rather than to have a separate un- 
American system forced upon the state. 

We believe that free text-books would be a real econ- 
omy to the parents of the state, and we favor the extend- 
ing of the compulsory age from fourteen to sixteen. 

It is with strong approval that we note the nation- 
wide movement for the betterment of child life. The 
home must join the school in this, having the same broad 
vision, and with mutual sympathy the two must work 
together for the better moral and social, as well as for 
the physical and intellectual, training of the child. Too 
much, in the past, has the ambition of the home and the 
methods of the school put emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the mind alone. The home and the school must 
consciously endeavor to prevent the instinctive selfish- 
ness of the child from developing into that passion for 
exploiting ones fellow men now so evident in our finan- 
cial and industrial world. Morality is rooted in the so- 
cial instincts. We believe that these should be developed 
into a passion for service. 

As is the teacher so is the school. To secure good 
teachers, adequate salaries for the community standard 
of living and attractive conditions must prevail. The 
teacher’s position should be one of dignity and self 
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respect. This means freedom,—freedom for self expres- 
sion, freedom from petty and arbitrary restrictions, 
freedom to stand as a citizen among citizens; freedom to 
grow—unafraid. 

Believing that the enlarged function and greater ef- 
ficiency of our public schools demand a wise expenditure 
of greater funds and that the state must assume a larger 
responsibility for the training of its citizens, we again 
urge that the State Distributable Fund be increased to 
an amount equal to a two-mill tax upon the property in 
the state. We believe, too that it will be necssary in 
the near future to set aside a larger proportion of local 
taxes to meet effectively the greater demands made upon 
our schools. 

CATHERIN GOGGIN, 

Wiu1am T. WILSson, 

A. O. Coppineton, Chairman, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS MEETING. 


The Central Division of the I. 8. T. A. will meet at 
Peoria on March 24 and 25, 1916. The Executice Com- 
mittee consists of H. H. Edmunds, Chairman, Clinton; 
John A. Hayes, Peoria; William Wallis, Bloomington, 
and they are already at work on the program. This in- 
sures an excellent program. Peoria is the second city 
in the State, has several capacious auditoriums, many 
hotels, excellent railroad connections, educational enthu- 
siasm, and an energetic corps of teachers, who will do 
their best to see that all visiting teachers have a pleas- 
ant visit to their city. Peoria entertained the State As- 
sociation Meeting one year, and did it well. And, by the 
way, Peoria is the home of a senator and three represen- 
tatives who were very helpful to the teachers with their 
legislative program last winter. So the time, place, sur- 
roundings, and plans all seem to be just right for a 
splendid meeting. 

The Central Association Meetings are always well 
attended; the teachers in central Illinois are numerous; 
and they are full of enthusiasm this year. So, come on, 
teachers; let’s go with the crowd! And look out, Peoria, 
we’re coming! 


THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MEETING. 


The Southern Division of the I. S. T. A. will meet at 
Harrisburg on March 30, 31 and April 1, 1916. It is 
not necessary to say that this will be a very successful 
meeting. Southern Illinois always has that kind; and 
an exceptionally able set of officers are making a special 
effort this year to excel all previous programs. Mr. 
Clarence Bonnell of the Harrisburg Township High 
School is chairman of the executive committee, and he 
is already actively at work on the program. 

The surroundings will be inspiring. Harrisburg is 
really one of the best school towns in the State. Below 
is given a quotation from the program of the State 
Farmers’ Institute that was held there a few years ago, 
since which many improvements have been made in 
buildings and equipment. 

“The public school system of Harrisburg and Saline 
County has a State wide reputation on account of the 
educational progress of the community during the past 
ten years. The Harrisburg Township High School, one 
of the first and best township high schools in southern 
Illinois, was established in 1912. The five modern ward 
buildings in Harrisburg have all been built since then. 
This rapid educational advance is best attested by the 
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fact that the school property of the entire county has in- 
creased in value 327 percent since 1915 and the school 
expenditures have increased 395 percent during the 
same period.”’ 

It is worth while to go a long way to visit that kind 
of a community, the program will be good, the people 
are hospitable, and good fellowship will prevail. Let’s go. 


Is there a single teacher in the State who really 
doubts that he gets value received for his contribution of 
fifty cents per year to the State Teachers’ Association ? 
Before any teacher answers, let him finish reading this 
editorial. 

Even if he cannot attend the annual meeting at 
Springfield, he gets The Illinois Teacher for a year, and 
the benefits of the growth and development of the system 
of which he is a part through the organized efforts of the 
Association made possible by the sum of the many half- 
dollars. It is absolutely necessary to have a strong and 
active State organization of teachers, if the welfare of 
the teachers is to be promoted and if the school system 
is to be properly developed and readjusted to meet new 
conditions. The I. S. T. A. promotes sound legislation 
and prevents harmful legislation. It educates all the 
people through publicity and argument and defends 
true educational principles. 

Just consider the legislative program that was car- 
ried through successfully this year by the Association! 
The extra million dollars per year to the school fund, the 
sanitation law, the teachers’ pension law, the amend- 
ments to the certification law, and several other good 
laws promoted by the Association are certainly worth 
several half-dollars to every teacher in the State. Be- 
sides promoting the enactment of these, the Association 
prevented the enactment of at least two or three very 
dangerous bills. 

But what is the use of this plea? The I. S. T. A. is 
growing in the number and. loyalty of its members, in 
financial support, in ideals, and in an understanding of 
its purpose and functions. Come, let us all be loyal and 
work together for good! 
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JANE MINERVA McLAREN and EDITH MARY 
HARVEY. Héansel and Gretel. A Play For Little 
Children, adapted from Humperdinck’s famous 
opera. Illustrated by eight photographs of an ac- 
tual performance. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Cloth. pp. 44. Price $1.00 net. 

After receiving a copy of the above-mentioned book, 

I stepped into the little neighborhood grocery store near 

our house to make a small purchase. I was on my way 

to my sister-in-law to ask her to play some of the songs 
in the play. Young Franz, the grocer’s son, smiled 
when he saw the book under my arm. 

‘‘Oh, Hansel and Gretel, eh,’’ said he, ‘‘I played 

Hiinsel myself in school three or four years ago.”’ 

Thereupon I handed the book to him, remarking that 
there were pictures in it showing how a young man took 
the part when the play was put on in Lake Forest. 

Franz examined the pictures carefully and then handed 

the book back to me. 

‘*Wranz,’’ I asked, ‘‘do you think that the young 
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fellow in the pictures handled the part as well as you 
did?’’ 

A blush of modesty surprised crept up over the hon- 
est face of the boy behind the counter. 

“*T guess he did better than I did,’’ said he. 

Judging from that, I fear that Franz will never be- 
come a regular actor. He is too modest. One must ap- 
preciate one’s own performance better than he does if 
one is to be a real histrion. 

But, after speaking with him, I am convinced that 
the book is an excellent one for schools which encourage 


charming plays of this kind in their primary grades. 
The smile Franz gave at first sight of the name told of 
pleasant remembrances awakened. He had thoroughly 
enjoyed playing the part of Hansel. 

The fact that he will never become an actor makes 
the worth of the book more evident. Only a small per- 
cent of the population can spend their lives leading the 
rest of us into the ‘‘Land of Let’s Pretend,’’ as Julia 
Sanderson and Donald Brian and Joseph Cawthorne 
call it, in their present play, ‘‘The Girl From Utah.’’ 
All of us, however, at some time in our lives, have wel- 
comed an opportunity to ‘‘put on a show’’ of some sort. 
When we find such an excellent vehicle for our talents 
as this adaptation of Hinsel and Gretel (if we are pupils 
in the first to third grade) we are more delighted than 
ever and, like Franz in the store, we will brighten up 
whenever we remember the play and our part in it. 

This is a play which does not need much assistance 
from scenery or lighting effects. Of course, one can im- 
agine how the splendid stage settings given to the pro- 
duction of Maerterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird’’ some years ago, 
could be used to advantage in putting on this children’s 
edition of Hansel and Gretel. But why ery for the moon 
when we do not need it? With a little thicket or clump 
of trees for a background, the piece can be given out- 
of-doors with great success. The costumes are simple 
and ample descriptions are given by the authors. 

It has seemed to me that George Bernard Shaw has 
been the most successful of modern writers (he might 
say : ‘‘ Why insert that word, ‘modern’?’’) in transport- 
ing us to the atmosphere in which past events took place 
The characters of the old stories, legends and fairy tales 
become actual living people under his magic touch and 
are witty or dull, brilliant or silly, as are the very peo- 
ple we know in everyday life. I don’t wish to seem to 
praise either Miss McLaren or Miss Harvey unduly, but 
it seems to me that they have succeeded in considerable 
degree in giving the breath of life to little Hansel and 
Gretel, their parents, the Witch, the Sandman and the 
other characters of the play. 

You, of course, remember the ‘‘old and much-loved 
fairy tale’’ on which this play is based. The present 
adaptation follows the story closely from the time the 
children are sent out to gather berries for their evening 
meal through their adventures which culminated in the 
end of the wicked witch who lived in the gingerbread 
house. 

Much eare has been taken by the publishers to give 
the play an appropriate and attractive appearance in its 
book form. The binding is in a pleasing shade of scar- 
let, the lettering being in yellow. Rich, cream-colored 
heavy paper has been used for the body of the book. 
Music is provided for several of the songs and sugges- 
tions are given concerning dances which may be inter- 
polated. Altogether, with the awakened interest in 
school dramatization and folk dancing in the primary 
grades, we believe that this book will please. 

MiILEs GLoRIOsus. 
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FRANK GARDNER MOORE: Porta Latina: A Read- 
ing Method. Boston, New York, Chicago, Ginn and 
Company, cloth. pp. xviii, 62, lxii. Price 60 cents. 
I have read with interest Moore’s ‘‘ Porta Latina;’’ a 
little book with a big purpose. Its extensive introduc- 
tion is a practical help to a study of the fables contained 
in the text and is presented in a most pleasing manner. 
I have been fascinated by many of its stories. After 
my second year Latin class has read one of these, I find 
that interest is stimulated. ‘‘Porta Latina’’ is well 
adapted to the need, many instructors have felt, of a 
supplement for the regular second year Latin texts. 
Erriz H. Sutton. 


FRANKLIN 8S. HOYT AND HARRIET E. PEET: 
Everyday Arithmetic. A three book series, each in 
two parts, about 140 pages in each part, or 250 pages 
in each book, the last part requiring about 40 pages 
more. Boston, Houghton Mifflin and Company. 

Cloth, Illustrated, pp. 888. 

The human significance of mathematics should be 
given thoughtful consideration by teachers. Mathe- 
matics, like music, or language, or any other accomplish- 
ment, by which the mind gives organized expression to 
human feeling is a means for developing man as a per- 
sonality, that is for culture, to use another word. This 
is a value of mathematics to be realized in its beginning 
as number study in the primary grades not less than in 
its study as one of the ‘‘disciplines’’ of a university 
education. 

Franklin Hoyt and Harriett Peet, in the series of 
Everyday Arithmetics, have not presented any detailed 
plan for teaching arithmetic as a science of numbers. 
They do not give a ‘‘grammar’’ of the fundamental pro- 
cesses based upon some theory of the way the mind may 
organize number such as the ‘‘ratio method’’ or 
the ‘‘denominate number’’ or ‘‘Kansas City’’ method 
and the like. Nor do they attempt to make these books, 
intended as they are, for use in the children’s hands, 
‘*dictionaries’’ of ‘‘number facts,’’ and of tables of units 
of measure, and of processes and symbols and their uses. 
In these books most of the arithmetic as a science that is 
given is printed in small type for the teacher rather 
than the pupil. The number facts are given as indi- 
vidual facts, never learned in tables but rather from 
short and frequent drills with number cards not ar- 
ranged in table form. The greater number of pages in 
these books are given to problems and situations requir- 
ing the use of number under conditions typical of every- 
day situations in the lives of children and in community 
activities. In general, however, those problems are 
grouped together which relate to the same or similar sit- 
uations. It is characteristic of these books that they pro- 
vide for number experiences under definite situations 
and direct the teacher to the instruction needed to en- 
able the children to solve the problenis as nearly auto- 
matically as possible. Various motives are provided 
which are intended to arouse the necessary effort to se- 
eure great skill and efficiency. 

The eultural value of pure matchematics—the sense 
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of power which command of an infinite series of enumer- 
ative units, or of the principle of arabic notation, or of 
ratio gives—comes to the child with more certainty from 
the personal inspiration of the teacher than from text 
book definitions and rules. This is true in the teaching 
of appreciation and of creative use of language and it is 
true of the teaching of arithmetic. 


WILLIAM HEALY: Honesty. The Childhood and 
Youth Series, edited by M. V. O’Shea of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Cloth. pp. 220. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, $1.00 net. 

Some one of the authorities I studied in school made 
the assertion that one is likely to expose his real, inner 
character in what he writes. If that is true, Dr. Healy 
has unconsciously shown himself one of the best friends 
a child could have. Without his having the slightest 
intention of saying so openly, the pages of his book, 
Honesty, glow with kindliness toward all children and 
especially toward the so-called delinquent children. He 
does not consider the latter immoral but, like Trilby, 
unmoral. 

And yet, though I consider him exceptionally well 
qualified to make out a code of morals for young boys 
and girls, I doubt very much whether Dr. Healy’s heart 
would be in such an undertaking. Nowhere in his book 
do I find any intimation that he would like to ascend 
Sinai’s heights and bring back with him a new version 
of the Great Code. 

If Dr. Healy should decide to take part in the com- 
petition and if his Honesty gives any index to what he 
would write, his contribution would be far different 
from the formal codes submitted by the other sixty-nine. 

For, unless I miss my guess, the advisor to His Honor 
of the Juvenile Court would not spend much time say- 
ing to the youth of this country: ‘‘Thou shalt,’’ ‘‘Thou 
shalt not.’’ He would take up most of his space telling 
the parents of the children : 

‘*Make some careful, sympathetic study of your chil- 
dren. Try to remember the point of view you had when 
you were little. If you can succeed in remembering 
that, use the knowledge thus gained in creating real 
home interests for your children and thus induce them to 
wish to keep off the streets. Punish your children as 
soon after their offenses as possible,—but take steps to 
provide some useful and beneficial and pleasurable 
activity to take the place of that for which they were 
punished.’’ To paraphrase an old, old song: ‘‘These 
are some things, there’s a great many more, that Healy 
to them would be saying.”’ 

It is a great book for anyone who encounters the 
problem of the unruly child. It is written in such clear 
and simple language that the parent or guardian or 
teacher can read it without the aid of a technical diction- 
ary. The style is charming but at the same time the 
author has succeeded in making clear to us the many 
causes for delinquency in children. What is more to the 
purpose, he shows the very people for whom he has writ- 
ten the book that they themselves are, in-great part, con- 
tributing those causes. MiLEes GLoRIOsUs. 
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N. MOORE BANTA and ALPHA BANTA BENSON: 
The Brownies and the Goblins. Chicago. A Flana- 
gan Company. [Illustrations in four colors. pp. 128. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This delightful and charmingly written story intend- 
ed for children of the primary grades, completely cap- 
tivates the pupils of the Fifth and Sixth Grades as well. 
The keen interest, that is inspired by the wonderful ad- 
ventures of the Brownies and Goblins, is held unabated 
from the beginning to the end. 

The idea of these little fairies traveling by means 
of motoreycles, automobiles, flying-machines and canoes 
has an up-to-dateness that is fascinating to the mind of 
the child. 

This fairy story, surely, has the qualities that ‘‘ arouse 
curiosity, give pleasure, satisfy the child’s natural love 
of action, and divert and cultivate the imagination,’’— 
qualities that should recommend it to every teacher. The 
story is clothed in comparatively simple language and it 
teaches the lessons of duty, friendship, charity, useful- 
ness and good-fellowship. There are numerous illustra- 
tions which are interesting and artistic; and every little 
reader will heartily enjoy ‘‘The Trip to the Moon,’’ 
‘«The Base-ball Game,’’ ‘‘The Water Sports,’’ as well as 
‘The Brownies’ Banquet,’’ at which the Brownies and 
Goblins are served, among other good things: 

‘‘Twenty kinds of pies and cakes, 
Bread white as crisp snowflakes ; 
**Maple syrup, jelly and jam, 


Buttered biscuits, hot roast lamb; 
* a ~ *~ 


‘Twenty other toothsome joys, 
Just suited for girls and boys.”’ 
Rita Raycrarr. 


HENRY NORMAN HUDSON: The New Hudson 
Shakespeare. Edited and Revised by Ebenezer 
Charlton Black, L.L.D., with the cooperation of 
Andrew Jackson George, Litt. D. School Edition. 
Cloth. Boston. Ginn and Company. Price, 30 cents 
per volume. 

During my college days a professor under whom 
I studied handed down the opinion that one could 
more profitably spend one’s time reading Shakespeare’s 
plays than reading what other men wrote about the 
plays. Like many others I accepted the professor’s 
opinion without question and thereafter avoided reading 
editors’ introductions and notes. I was still further per- 
suaded to this course by the remark of some shallow 
eynic that the learned men who discoursed on Honest 
Will’s efforts were prone to credit Stratford’s favorite 
son with putting more subtle meanings into the words 
he wrote than he had himself intended. 

It was Dr. Hudson’s introduction to Julius Caesar 
which first showed me my old professor’s error in judg- 
ment. Dr. Hudson writes in a convincing style which 
may well be described in the words with which he him- 
self characterizes that of The Winter’s Tale: . ‘‘The 
very sweetness has a certain piercing quality, and we 
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taste it from clause, as so many keen darts of poetic 
rapture shot forth in rapid succession.’’ Those who, 
like myself, have always rather taken Shakespeare for 
granted, will experience an unsuspected enthusiasm in 
re-reading and re-living the dramatic climaxes of Eng- 
lish literature after coming under Dr. Hudson’s spell. 

Julius Caesar may be taken as, perhaps, a fair ex- 
ample of the series. The introduction deals first with 
the sources from which the play was drawn. An account 
is given (illustrated by a number of facsimiles of the 
title pages of the various editions) of Sir Thomas 
North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives. The in- 
fluence of Appian’s History of the Roman Wars is 
discussed as is the possibility that Shakespeare drew 
upon earlier plays on the same subject. One is aston- 
ished at the interest Dr. Hudson arouses in his reader 
with his next point which is the antiquarian study of 
the probable year in which the play was written. The 
editor’s view is backed up both by what he calls ‘‘exter- 
nal evidence’’ gleaned from other writings of the time 
and by ‘‘internal evidence’’ collected after an expert 
study of the play itself. A short account of the early 
editions follows and then comes a brief paragraph (am- 
plified later in the analysis of the different characters) 
which should be of use to high school teachers when pu- 
pils wish to know why the play is named after Julius 
Caesar instead of Brutus. 

A valuable aid to high school teachers is the analysis 
by act and scene for each play, showing the Exposition 
or Introduction (the Tying of the Knot), the Complica- 
tion or Rising Action, the Climax or Crisis (the Knot 
Tied), the Resolution or Falling Action (the Untying 
of the Knot), the Catastrophe or Conclusion (the Knot 
Untied). 

Only once does it seem to me that Dr. Hudson is not 
so enthusastic as he might be in his zeal. That is in 
his introduction to The Tempest where he discusses what 
he calls the ‘‘Comie Matter.’’ It may have been that 
I was particularly fortunate in seeing a genius play the 
part of Stephano, the drunken butler; but it seems to 
me that, capably played, Stephano is one of the best 
parts of the entire roster. If Dr. Hudson were not so 
ardent a supporter of Shakespeare, I fear that he would 
waver,—momentarily falter, perhaps,—in his admira- 
tion for Shakespeare’s delineation of Stephano. 

In speaking of As You Like It, Dr. Hudson is not as- 
sailed with doubts, however, and convinces me of his 
ability to appreciate true comedy. He says of Jacques, 
‘Tears are a luxury to him; he sips the cup of woe with 
all the gust of an epicure.’’ 

‘‘In a manner,’’ as the servant girls says, it would 
probably be a bitter pill for my old professor to see this 
review. He had small regard for a book about Shakes- 
peare and here is one of his former students giving to 
the public an offering one step further removed. 

My excuse is that some high school teacher, casting 
about for some method to make Shakespeare’s plays a 
live issue with his pupils, will in these new editions find 
great assistance in Dr. Hudson’s introductions. 
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ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 

President, G. P. Randle, Danville; First 
Vice-President, Julia Walsh, LaSalle; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, E. E. Van Cleve, Ma- 
comb; Third Vice-President, Charles Condit, 
Elwood; Secretary, Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville; Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Mon- 
ticello. Headquarters: Leland Hotel. 

Preliminary Meetings: Normal School 
Council, Banquet Hall, Leland Hotel, Tues- 
day, December 28, 2:00 P. M. and 5:00 
P. M. City Superintendents’ Association: 
Dinner, St. Nicholas Hotel, Tuesday, De- 
cember 28, 6:00 P. M. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 
Hall of Representatives 

Tuesday, December 28, 7:45 P. M.: 
Music, Imperial Quartet of Chicago; Invo- 
cation, Rev. Frank Waller Allen, Pastor 
First Christian Church; President’s Ad- 
dress, G. P. Randle, City Superintendent, 
Danville; Music, Quartet; Address, ‘‘The 
Burden of the Nations,’’ Dr. Thos. E. 
Green, Chicago; Appointment of Commit- 
tees; Music, Quartet. 

Dr. Green is a leading lecturer on the 
American platform and is vice-president of 
the American Peace Society. He has trav- 
eled extensively and knows the conditions 
abroad, 

Hall of Representatives. 

Wednesday, December 29—8:45 A. M.— 
Business Session: Music, Quartet; Report 
of Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello; 
Report of Secretary of Association, R. C. 
Moore, Carlinville; Report of Directors of 
Survey, Dr. L. D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota. 

Reports of Special Investigators in State 
School Survey (each speaker limited to 15 
minutes): David Felmley, School Finance; 
W. C. Bagley, Program of Studies; Frank- 
lin Bobbitt, City School Administration; C. 
H. Johnston, Curriculum Problems; R. E. 
Hieronymus, The School and Community; 
J. A. Clement, The School Population; L. 
D. Coffman, The Teaching Population. 

Report of Legislative Committee, W. R. 
Hatfield, Chairman; Report of Appropria- 
tions Committee, Geo. D. Wham, Chairman; 
Report of Resolutions Committee, Cyrus 8. 
Grove, Chairman. 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


Hall of Representatives 
Wednesday, December 25—4:30 P. M.: 
Music, Quartet; H. J. Hargis, Supt. Geo. W. 
Brown, Pana; O. F. Barbour, N. D. Gilbert, 
DeKalb; Joshua Pike, E. B. Shafer, Jer- 
seyville; Wi H. Nevins, W. M. Roberts, 
Chicago. 
Hall of Representatives 
Wednesday, December 29—7:45 P. M.: 
Music, Quartet; Address, ‘‘The Problem of 
Religious and Moral Education in a Democ- 
racy,’’ Prof. Walter S. Athearn, Drake 
University; Music, Quartet; Address, ‘‘ The 
Edueational Basis of Democracy,’’ Dr. W. 
©, Bagley, University of Illinois. 
Hall of Representatives 
Thursday, December 30—8:45 A. M.: 
Music, Quartet; Business; Address, Dr. L. 
D. Coffman; Address, ‘‘ Enriching the Com- 
mon Life,’’ Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer, University of 
Illinois; Address, ‘‘ Adaptation of the Ele- 
mentary Course to Vocational Demands,’’ 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of School of 
Education, University of Chicago; The Page 
Vocational Bill; Informal Discussion. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
County Superintendents’ Section—Senate 
Chamber 


Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
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President, Francis G. Biair, State Supt. 
Public Instruction; Vice-President, Ben L. 
Smith, Tazewell County; Secretary, Eliza- 
beth Harvey, Boone County. Executive Com- 
mittee: Roy L. Moore, Woodford County; 
G. O. Lewis, Clay County; George O. Smith, 
Bureau County. 

1. General Topic: ‘‘Recent Legislation 
from the County Superintendents’ View- 
point. ’’ (a) Tuition Law, Supt. B. 
C. Moore, discussion opened by Supt. 
Edgar C. Pruitt; (b) County Super- 
intendents’ Qualifications Law, Supt. J. A. 
Hayes, discussion opened by Supt. Charles 
McIntosh; (c) Sanitation Law, Supt. W. F. 
Boyes, discussion opened by Supt. Ben L. 
Smith; (d) Teachers’ Pension Law, Supt. 
D. F. Nichols, discussion opened by Supt. 
Lou M. Harris; (e) Business Session. All 
talks will be limited to twenty minutes and 
each opening discussion to five minutes. 

N. B. The Northern Illinois section of 
counties will elect a member of the State 
Examining Board. 


PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
Representatives’ Hall 
Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, H. E. Waits, Princeton; Vice- 
President, Anthony Middleton, West Chica- 
go; Secretary, 8. K. McDowell, Aurora; Ex- 
ecutive Committee: A. S. Anderson, Mt. 
Carmel, Chairman. General Topic: ‘‘ Means 
and Methods of Classroom Supervision and 
Positive Results Obtained From Such Super- 
vision,’’ (each speaker limited to ten min- 
utes): Supt. G. W. Gayler, Canton; Supt. 
C. E. Joiner, Monmouth; Supt. 8. K. Me- 
Dowell, Aurora; Supt. E. C. Fisher, Rock 
Island; Supt. L. A. Mahoney, Moline; Supt. 
R. G. Jones, Rockford; Supt. W. W. Earn- 
est, Champaign; Supt. J. O. Engleman, De- 

eatur. Business session. 


COLLEGE SECTION 


Board of Education Rooms, Sixth Floor, 
Leland Office Bldg. 

Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, George E. Fellows, Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur; Vice-President, F. M. 
Austin, Wesleyan University, Bloomington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. M. Potter, Shurt- 
leff College, Alton. Executive Committee: 
H. E. Griffith, Knox College, Galesburg, 
Chairman; F. W. McClusky, Blackburn Col- 
lege, Carlinville; J. A. Clement, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston. Round Table Dis- 
cussions: (1) ‘‘College Entrance Require- 
ments,’’ T. H. McMichael, Monmouth; (2) 
‘*The College Athlete and Summer Base- 
ball,’’ A. R. Warnock, Urbana; (3) ‘‘ Does 
Each College Need a Director of Religious 
Activities?’’ M. H. Bickham, Chicago; (4) 
‘* Alumni Associations and Their Relation to 
the College,’’? Dean T. F. Holgate; (5) 
Business Session. 

HigH ScHOooL SECTION 
High School Auditorium 

Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, J. H. Newlon, Decatur; Vice- 
President, C. P. Briggs, Rockford; Secre- 
tary, Marie Scott, Jacksonville. Executive 
Committee: M. L. Flanigan, Urbana, Chair- 
man; G. E. Anspaugh, Streator; L. W. 
Smith, Harvey. 1. ‘‘The Junior High 
School Idea,’’ Prof. Charles Hughes John- 
ston, University of Lllinois. General dis- 
cussion will be a special feature of the meet- 
ing. 

Music SEcTION 
Sun Parlors—Leland Hotel 


Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, Miss Nettie C. Doud, Springfield; 
Vice-President, Clara Daily, Peoria; Secre- 
tary, Frances Gardiner, Springfield. Execu- 
tive Committee: 


Minerva C. Hall, State 


Normal University, Chairman; Florence 
Haslett, Taylorville; W. S. Campbell, 
Peoria; Music by classes from the Elemen- 
tary Grades, conducted by Miss Nettie C. 
Doud; High School conducted by Miss Fran- 
ces Gardiner; Remarks by the President, 
Miss Nettie C. Doud, Springfield; ‘‘ Method 
for Developing the Rhythmic Sense,’’ Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, Bloomington; ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Violin in the Elementary Schools,’’ Mrs. 
Julia Chastaine, Southern State Normal 
University; ‘‘The Orchestra in the Ele- 
mentary and High Schools,’’ Mr. G. C. Bai- 
num, Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; ‘‘High School Music,’’ Mr. Russell 
Morgan, Highland Park High School, High- 
land Park. Business Session. 

CounTRY TEACHERS’ SECTION 
Supervisors’ Room—Court House 
Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, H. D. Agee, Springfield; Vice- 
President, Bertha Reed, Macomb; Secretary, 
John C. Ferroll, Cobden. Executive Com- 
mittee: Martha Larsen, Sullivan; Edgar 8. 
Packard, Normal; C. ©. Kane, Rushville. 
Address, ‘‘The Needs of Our Schools,’’ W. 
S. Booth, Rural School Supervisor; Address, 
‘*The Rural Community as a Subject of 
Study,’’ Dean M. Inman, Bellflower Town- 

ship High School. Business Session. 
PARENT-TEACHER SECTION 
Banquet Room, Leland Hotel 

Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, Mrs. William F. Young, Chicago; 
Vice-President, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
River Forest; Secretary, Mrs. T. J. Knud- 
son, Springfield. Luncheon at 75 cents per 
plate in the Banquet Room of the Leland 
Hotel at 12 o’clock. A short program of 
brief toasts, to be followed in that same 
room by the formal address, ‘‘ The Mothers’ 
Club and Its Work in the Open Country,’’ 
Mr. B. C. Moore, Superintendent McLean 
County Schools. Business Session. 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL GARDEN SECTION 

Room 10.—Fourth Floor, Capito! Build- 
ing, Wednesday, December 29, 1915, 1:45 
p. m. President, Prin. George A. Brennan, 
Chicago; Vice-President, Supt. Edward J. 
Tobin, Chicago; Second Vice-President, Col. 
Chas. F. Mills, Springfield; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dr. Grant Smith, Chicago. Executive 
Committee: G. Warren Taylor, Springfield; 
Miss Faith McAuley, St. Charles; J. K. Sta- 
bleton, Bloomington; R. O. Stoops, Joliet; 
W. L. Steele, Galesburg. ‘‘The New Educa- 
tion,’? Edward J. Tobin, Supt. County 
Schools; ‘‘School and Home Gardens as 
Economic Factors,’’ Supt. J. K. Stableton; 
‘“Some Phases of School Garden Work,’’ 
Prin. G. Warren Taylor, Springfield; 
‘*Practical Training in Biology,’’ Charles 
H. Keltner, Northern Illinois Normal. 
Business. 

ScHoo, PEACE LEAGUE SECTION 
Senate Chamber 

Wednesday, December 29—4:30 P. M.: 
President, Supt. W. W. Earnest, Cham- 
paign; Vice-President, Supt. J. B. Me- 
Manus, LaSalle; Secretary, H. H. Schroe- 
der, Normal. The program will be quite in- 
formal and will consist of a statement of the 
purposes of the organization, by the Presi- 
dent; a report of the year’s work by the 
secretary; suggestions, remarks, discussions 
by high school principals and others inter- 
ested; election of officers. The attendanve 
of all that are willing to promote the cause, 
and especially of those that are interested 
in the formation of local high school peace 
leagues, is earnestly solicited. 


NorMaL ScHoo, CouNcIL 
Banquet Hall—Leland Hotel 
Tuesday, December 28,—2:00 P. M.: 
‘*What and how much Arithmetic shall the 
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Normal School stand for in the elementary 
grades?’’ Mr. J. R. Skiles, Northern Illinois 
State Normal School. Discussion by Mr. R. 
M. Ginnings, Western State Normal Schoo!; 
Mr. Fiske Allen, Eastern State Normal 
School; Mr. W .T. Felts, Southern Normal 
University; Mr. Geo. H. Howe, Illinois 
State Normal University. Leading paper 
thirty minutes. Leaders in discussion fifteen 
minutes. Business Session. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION SECTION 
Sunday School Room, First Methodist 
Church 

Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, W. R. Snyder, Dixon; Vice-Presi- 
dent, L. P. Frohardt, Granite City; Secre- 
tary, Grace E. Booth, Moline; ‘‘ Responsi- 
bility Thrust Upon the School by Changes 
in Social Conditions,’’ Supt. C. E. Joiuer, 
Monmouth; Discussion, A. J. Rendleman, 
Madison; ‘‘State Plans for Religious In- 
struction,’’ Prof. W. 8S. Athearn, Drake 
University; Discussion, L. P. Frohardt, 
Granite City, ‘‘The Teaching of Biography 
for Religious Instruction,’’ Prof. 8. B. 
Hursh, Western State Normal; Discussion, 
Prin. D. B. Remy, Decatur. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


JOINT SESSION PRIMARY AND CHILD-STUDY 
SECTIONS 
Y.W,C.A. Parlors 

Wednesday, December 29—1:30 P. M.: 
Primary and Kindergarten Section—Presi- 
dent, Nellie F. Barrett, Canton; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Nellie Thompson, Normal; Secretary, 
Anna B. Morse, Charleston. Executive Com- 
mittee—Emma B. Grant, Springfield; Mary 
L. Robinson, Peoria, and Eunice Beaton, 
Rockford. 1:30: Paper, ‘‘The Sub-Primary 
Experiment,’’ Rena Holz, Springfield; 
‘*Nature Study in Primary Grades,’’ lead- 
er to be announced. Child-Study Section— 
President, Mrs. Ellen F. Price, Blooming- 
ton; Vice-President, Emma B. Grant, 
Springfield; Secretary, Anna B. Morse, 
Charleston. Executive Committee—O. M. 
Becker, Berwyn; Nellie F. Barrett, Canton; 
Charles E. Krauskopf, Maywood. 2:30 P. 
M.—General Topic, ‘‘ Mental and Physical 
Age of the Six Year Old Child.’’ A dem- 
onstration of methods of determining; com- 
parison of standards or medians; and pos- 
sible applications of such information in the 
ease of individual children. Leader to be 
announced, 3:30—Business meeting of sec- 
tions separately. 








VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
House Committee—Room 1, Capitol 
Building 

Wednesday, December 29—1:45 P. M.: 
President, C. F. Seales, Auburn; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lillian Hughes, Hillsboro; Secretary, 
John R. Wilcox, Mulberry Grove. Address, 
Sen. Duff Piercy, Mount Vernon; Address, 
Hon. Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent. 
Discussion. Business Session. 

No program has yet been reported for the 
Commercial Teachers Section. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership is open to all teachers and 
others interested in educational work. Every 
teacher in the state should become a member 
of this Association, and, if possible, attend 
the Springfield meeting. Payment of the 
annual fee of one dollar entitles a member 
to attend all sessions of this meeting and 
all sessions of division meetings of the State 
Association; also to one year’s subscription 
to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER, the official bulle- 
tin of the State Teachers’ Association. 
Those who have paid membership fees in 
any of the divisional meetings since January 
1st will have no fee to pay at this meeting. 
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HOTELS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Leland Hotel, Headquarters 

European Plan—$1.50 and up without 
bath. $2.00 and up with bath. Rooms with- 
out bath, where occupied by two persons or 
more, at $1.00 each. Rooms with bath, 
where occupied by two persons or more, 
$1.50 each. 

St. Nicholas Hotel 

European Plan—$1.00 without bath, per 
day, each person. $1.50 with bath, per day, 
each person. 

American Plan—$2.50 without bath, per 
day, each person. $3.00 with bath, per day, 
each person. 

St. Nicholas Hotel Annex 

European Plan—$1.50 without bath, per 
day, each person. $2.00 with bath, per day, 
each person. 

American Plan—$3.00 without bath, per 
day, each person. $3.50 with bath, per day, 
each person. 

Silas Annex 

European Plan—75 cents to $1.50 per 
day, each person. 

American Plan—$2.50 to $3.00 per day, 
each person. 

Illinois Hotel 

European Plan only—75 cents to $1.50 
without bath. $1.50 to $2.00 With bath. 
Running hot and cold water in every room. 
During the past summer the Illinois under- 
went extensive improvements. 

It is suggested that if you write for res- 
ervations you insist upon an answer to your 
letter, and that you bring this letter with 
you when attending this meeting. In your 
letter state definitely what accommodations 
you want. 

Persons desiring entertainment in private 
homes should write to Supt. H. S. Magill, 
Jr., Springfield, Illinois, not later than De- 
eember 25th. 





MILITARY TRAINING AT ROCKFORD 
Miles Gloriosus 

Last month mention was made of the pro- 
posed introduction of military training as a 
course in the Rockford High School. Prin- 
cipal C. P. Briggs of the high school sent 
out three questions to the parents asking: 
(1) if they favored military training for 
their sons; (2) if they favored making the 
course compulsory for a year at least; (3) 
if they would be willing to furnish a uni- 
form which would not exceed $10 in cost. 

The replies so far received from the par- 
ents indicate that the majority are in favor 
of military training but that they neither 
wish the course to be compulsory nor do 
they wish to provide uniforms. In declar- 
ing themselves against making the course 
compulsory, the parents are acting in accord 
with the ideas of the best military authori- 
ties of this country. It is a self-evident fact 
that a boy or man who is compelled to serve 
against his will is a menace to other mem- 
bers of the organization. He may be brought 
to perform his part because of pressure 
brought to bear; but the training does not 
benefit him and may even be detrimental to 
him. A man whose spirit has been broken 
because he has been made to do something 
from which his instincts make him shrink, 
is not the kind of man needed or wished in 
a republic. 

As for the uniforms, some are not in 
favor of buying them because of the ex- 
pense. It is suggested that the uniform can 
be worn as a school suit. Anyone who has 
much acquaintance with high school youths 
can imagine what a splendid appearance 
they would make after sprawling about in 
their seats all day at school. If the one- 
hour-a-week course is adopted, as was orig- 
inally planned, the boys would hardly get 
enough instruction to enable them to wear 
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their uniforms properly. Nothing would 
hinder the success of the proposed plan more 
than the sight of uniforms slouchily worn. 
Aboard the battleships of our navy, the 
bandsmen wear the same kind of uniforms 
as the marines. The bandsmen do not get 
a great deal of setting up drill and do not, 
as a rule, feel very military anyway. Asa 
result, it is seldom difficult to distinguish a 
bandsman from a marine, even from a dis- 
tance. 

There are some parents who advocate the 
wearing of khaki uniforms as a uniform of 
this kind can be bought for much less. This 
may indicate that the parents favoring such 
uniforms wish to follow some of the methods 
used in ancient Sparta and would like to 
make their boys rugged by subjecting them 
to hardships and exposure. Of course the 
boys of Sparta did not wear khaki; they 
generally wore even less than that if history 
is true. But then, the winters were not as 
severe in Sparta as they are in Rockford 
either. Up-to-date military procedure is to 
dress the men appropriately for all kinds of 
weather. The writer has known the uniform 
to be changed three times in one day at 
some posts and on some ships,—khaki for 
warm weather and blues for cold weather. 
There is nothing gallant or brave or mili- 
tary in exposing one’s self unnecessarily. 
The purpose of military training is to fit 
one to be as nearly fully prepared for 
emergencies as possible. If one has pneu- 
monia or rheumatism or has chattered all his 
teeth loose when the emergency arises, he 
is not fully prepared even though he may 
know his drill thoroughly. 

It would seem that what is needed in 
Rockford is more publicity on the subject of 
military training. If the parents could be 
given a clear explanation of the purposes 
and results of military training, they would 
see the farce of putting in a one-hour-a-week 
course and the danger of wearing khaki in 
the winter. In addition, if those who ex- 
plained the subject were able to present it 
in the right light, the question of compul- 
sion might not come up at all. The proper 
kind of military training would receive en- 
thusiastic support from all reasoning perple, 
even the most peaceful. 





DEMONSTRATION CAR FOR DOMES: 
TIC SCIENCE 

One of the unique features of the High 
School Conference at Urbana was the new 
household science demonstration car, now a 
part of the extension service of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The benefit of the Uni- 
versity ’s researches in the field of household 
science can now be brought to the different 
domestic science clubs and organizations 
more easily than formerly, when it was nec- 
essary to ‘‘hire a hall’’ in order to give a 
demonstration. The car will afford a more 
convenient means of transporting the appa- 
ratus used in the demonstrations and, as 
school will be held in the ear itself, there 
will be no time wasted in preparing a place 
in town for those in charge of the work. 

The same subjects handled hitherto will 
be presented, including home care of the 
sick, the efficient kitchen, food values, power 
machinery and labor saving devices, house 
planning, house furnishings, care and feed- 
ing of infants, prevention of disease, equip- 
ment for teaching domestic science in rural 
schools, preservation of food, draping and 
design of dress, household management. 
CHATSWORTH : 

The second week in last month was des- 
ignated in Chatsworth as ‘‘go to school 
week.’’ Every parent in Chatsworth and all 
others interested in the schools were invited 
to visit the schools while they were in ses- 
sion. 
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THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS 


PICKED OUT BY ANTHONY BODKIN 
























—Twelve hundred and eighty-six Greeks 
left the trenches before Troy for two days 
last month to consult the oracle at Delphi. 
Most of those who gathered at the’ shrine 
were members of the guard regiments or of 
the general staff. 

The slopes of Mount Parnassus were dot- 
ted with the camps of pilgrims. For the 
most part the pilgrims were earnest search- 
ers after truth and such as these were de- 
lighted to find that the oracle was not as 
ambiguous in its answers as it had been in 
former years. Better than that, the as- 
sembled heroes (and heroines): found that 
they derived almost as much help by asking 
each other what means each took to combat 
the mighty ignorance of the Trojans as they 
did by listening to the oracle. 


Some there were, however, who came to 
the oracle only at the behest of their lead- 
ers. Of course, wise Nestor, brave Diomed, 
crafty Odysseus, conscientious Menelaus and 
great Agamemnon, king of men, all coun- 
seled their followers to come and gather 
with the rest at Delphi. Many came because 
they thought it a duty that they owed them- 
selves and these profited greatly. Those who 
eame only because they took the request of 
their leaders as a command, did not get a 
great deal of inspiration or help from their 
visit to the oracle. 

Such laggards in war may have had a 
pleasant trip going and coming. They may 
have taken a passing interest in the great 
goose farm at Mansfield. They may have 
felt a certain guilty excitement in making 
sure that their immediate company com- 
mander or battalion commander saw them at 
least once while wandering about the wood- 
ed dales and vales of Parnassus. 

But when it came to attending meetings 
of members of their particular branches, the 
laggards mentioned above were not present 
in great force. If they did go they were 
listless and dull and unappreciative. They 
didn’t realize, as did most of those present, 
that one can’t be helped to any great extent 
at a conference unless one is in the proper 
frame of mind to receive help. Those who 
come expecting to be filled automatically 
with renewed professional vigor and fresh 
ideas and new devices are in the same class 
of that villager in Barrie’s Thrums, of 
whom one of his fellows said: ‘‘Thot mon, 
huh, he’s neathin’ in his head but what he 
puts in wi’ a spoon.’’ 

It is, of course, a shame that these people 
cannot go back to their posts as greatly re- 
freshed professionally as those who consid- 
ered it a duty to attend. But what makes 
me impatient is to see one of these shirkers 
lean back, after returning to camp, and say 
in a blasé tone of voice: ‘‘Oh, I don’t see 
that one gets much benefit from these con- 
ferences. I’m sure it didn’t benefit me to 
go.’’ 

I wonder if a man who speaks like that 
would have a fellow feeling for Ring Lard- 
ner’s Busher. If you have been in the habit 
of reading the Saturday Evening Post, you 
remember the first time the Busher ever saw 
Walter Johnson, the greatest of them all, 
pitch at Washington. The manager came 
up to the Busher after the game and asked 
him what he thought of Walter. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
replied the Busher, ‘‘I guess he can’t learn 
me nothin’.’’ ‘‘I guess you’re right,’’ re 
plied the other, ‘‘He can’t.’’ 





URBANA: 

Miss Nancy Alexander of Charleston, Illi- 
nois, has been elected to succeed Miss Ger- 
trude Ross as teacher of art in the Thorn- 
burn Departmental school at Urbana. 

Miss Alexander is a graduate of the 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School and 
has had one year at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. 

It is a blow to our vanity for us to admit — 
that we ever make a mistake in this ‘‘ Cata- 
logue’’; but in justice we must state that 
last month we gave the impression that Miss 
Gertrude Ross had been teaching in Cham- 
paign instead of Urbana. Those of you who 
keep your copies of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
for reference, should correct the paragraph 
telling of the resignation of Miss Ross, sub- 
stituting the word ‘‘Urbana’’ for ‘‘Cham- 
paign’’ wherever it appears in the item. 





CARLINVILLE: 

The high school has moved into the new 
school building and both teachers and pupils 
are working under the inspiration of the 
very best modern conditions. This high 
school is most proud of the standard of 
work that is being done; but it may Ze ex- 
eused for being proud in a minor way of 
having all four of its teachers the holders 
of life certificates or even of Kaving five 
pairs of twins in the high school. Last year 
all five teachers held life State certificates. 
There are signs of progress and professional 
pride around Carlinville, but no race suicide, 
—Oh, no! 

The Macoupin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in the Carlinville high school as- 
sembly room for.a two day meeting on Nov. 
23 and 24, The president of the assocjation 
this year is Miss Linda Scroggins of Staun- 
ton ,who has given thirty years of service in 
that city. Miss Scroggins has taught from 
thirty to eighty pupils in the primary grade 
every year, and many of them at the begin- 
ning of each year could not talk a word of 
English. But “her success with these foreign 
children has been marvelous. And what she 
has done has reacted upon her and developed 
in her a broad and strong character and a 
very interesting personality. Her opening 
address at this meeting came from the 
depths of this character and personality and 
made a deep impression on the members of 
the association. 


NEW OFFICERS OF STATE SCHOOL 
BOARD ASSOCIATION 

The following officers of the State School 
Board Association were elected at the meet- 
ing held last month in Urbana: 

President—Dr. Allen B. Welch, Rock 
Island. 

Vice-Psesident —R. H. Augustine, De- 
catur. 

Secretary—Mrs. Grace Stover, Oak Park. 

Treasure ana. 

Member executive committee—R. H. Long, 
Rockford. 

The meeting this year was as pleasant and 
as profitable as was expected by the board 
members. Excellent talks were given by 





State Superintendent Blair, R. C. Augustine, 
Professor G. W. Whipple, Mrs. Entwistle, 
Hon. W. F. Burres, Dr. Allen D. Welch and 
others. 


THE EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
THE MODERN ARITHMETIC. 


United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the Govern 
ment examinations to be held throughout the entire 
country within the coming few th The positi to 
be filled pay from 8600 to $1500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. £236, Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book. showing the positions obtainabie, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 











Books for Superintendents 
and Teachers on 


' a ° = a 
ild-Training 
Learning By Doing, by Edgar James 
Swift, Professor of Psychology and Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
How school red may take ona vital relation to the 
ay of child and aroused for their 
wor 


The High School Age, by Irving King, 


University of Iowa. 


The ical, 
atd~daniten 
The Child and His Speline. by Wil- 

liam A. Cook, University of Colorado, and 

M. V. O'Shea, University of Wisconsin. 

A thoroughgoing, er investigation of (1) the psy- 


chology of spelling: (2) effective methods of — - 
(3) rune needs of typical Americans; (4) words pu 





Natural Education, by Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner. 


its notable than Montessori’s."’— 

The Use of Money, by E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
School hods for hing children how to save and 

how to spend; with the principles of a practical arithmetic. 

The Wayward Child, by Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, President of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Sound and d hoods of ing wayward child- 

ren by teachers. 

Backward Children, by Arthur Holmes, 
Dean, Pennsylvania State College. 


, The causes, b pees tests and symptoms of arrested 


to be applied, and the train- 











ing of special teachers 

Honesty, by William Healy, Director of the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 
Practical advice in the prevention and cure of stealing 

by children. 

Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer, 
presen of Zoology, University of Wisconsin. 


lar but thoroughly scientific work on Heredity 
an ugenics. 


The Childhood and Youth Series is under 
the general editorship of M. V. O'Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of Wis- 
consin. Each volume is provided with a 
special introduction bv the General Editor, 
analytical table of contents, lists of books for 
reference, and full index. 


12mo, Cloth, Price, each, $1.00 net 


Atall booksellers, or sent on approval by the Publishers 
THE BOSSS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Vermont Circle Indianapolis, indiana 
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FORTY-FOUR YEARS A TEACHER 

Henry P. Hall, aged 84 years, has applied 
for a teacher’s pension under the new law. 
Mr. Hall began to teach in 1852 in Menard 
County and later taught in Bloomington and 
in rural schools nearby. In all, he taught 
in twenty-two different townships in Me- 
Lean County. Mr. Hall now resides in 
Peoria. He completed forty-four years 
service in the school room. 





HOMER: 

Miss Maude Penny of Homer, who teaches 
at Maple Grove, left her home one Monday 
morning for school on a speeder driven by 
Benton Barnes over the Wabash track. 
When about a mile east of Homer, the 
speeder left the track while running at a 
rapid rate, and Miss Penny was badly 
bruised. As the Arkansas journalist says: 
‘‘She did not teach Monday on that ac- 
count.’ 


FREEPORT : 

At a fire drill held in the Freeport High 
School last month, the entire enrollment of 
over five hundred students and teachers 
marched out of the building in fifty-two 
seconds. 


FRAFTON : 

The teachers of the southern part of Jer- 
sey County held an interesting meeting at 
the public school building in Grafton No- 
vember 20th. Papers were read by Miss 
Riordan, Miss Cora Wedding, Mrs. Emma J. 
Slaten, Miss Ethel Cope and Mr. L. E. Grop- 
pel. A feature of the meeting was a dem- 
onstration in physical training and indoor 
games given by Miss Riordan and twenty- 
five girls. 


LINCOLN: 

Superintendent H. Ambrose Perrin has 
made his second semi-annual report on the 
system of school savings inaugurated late 
last spring in Lincoln, The report shows a 
gain of 33 per cent in the number of de- 
positors and almost 300 per cent in the 
amount deposited. The per capita savings 
average $20.71, the total amount deposited 
being $4,307. 


ROBERTS: 

At the school election held in Roberts last 
month, the voters were overwhelmingly in 
favor of issuing bonds for the building of 
a new school house. The vote was 40 men, 
49 women ‘‘For’’ and 2 ‘‘Against.’’ In 
the high school district 61 ‘‘For’’ and 3 
‘¢ Against.’’ 


GLEN ELLYN: 

Carrying banners and placards with the 
words, ‘‘ Vote for the new high school and 
give us a chance,’’ the high school girls of 
Glen Ellyn marched in a procession of three 
hundred school children through the streets 
of their city a few days before the town- 
ship high school election. 


RUSHVILLE: 

The Hall school house six miles north of 
Rushville was totally destroyed by fire last 
month. It is supposed that the fire started 
from a defective flue. 


SHELBYVILLE: 

One of the most successful meetings of 
the Main Street School Association of Shel 
byville was held one evening last month, the 
fathers of pupils being the guests of honor. 
Talks were given by Professor A. Fle, 
Judge A. J. Steirley, W. H. Whitaker and 
Principal H. E. Rosenburg. A number of 
high school girls acted as nurses during the 
evening and took care of the little children. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


The schools which are equipped with 
Victrolas have an exceilent selection of new 
records from which to pick this month. Of 
the great music of the world, three selec- 
tions from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah’’ are given; 
‘*And the Glory of the Lord,’’ ‘‘Glory to 
God’’ and ‘‘The Pastoral Symphony. ’’ 

For young children several songs written 
by Jessie Gaynor and sung by the Misses 
Kline and Baker appear on the new records. 
One in particular, ‘‘Dancing Around the 
Christmas Tree,’’ adapted from an old 
Swedish folk song, is especially pleasing for 
primary pupils. The other offerings are: 
‘*Merry Christmas,’’ ‘‘Sleighing Song’’ 
and ‘‘ Little Christmas Shoes. ’’ 





Gluck 


The word ‘‘Waits’’ brings up many 
heart-warming memories. In ‘‘merrie Eng- 
land’’ of the stout days of Drake and Ra- 
leigh, the Christmas carols and the boys 
who sang them were both called waits. You 
may remember that the hero of Barrie’s 
**My Lady Nicotine’’ went out one Christ- 
mas Eve and killed the waits because they 
made him nervous. Their songs live after 
them, however, and Foster’s ‘‘Christmas 
Eve,’’ ‘‘Christmas Day in the Morning’’ 
and ‘‘Good Night and Christmas Prayer’’ 
(which latter is taken from Dann’s ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Carols’’ published by the American 
Book Company), will delight many audi- 
ences this Yuletide season in home, school 
and church. 

Lovely Alma Gluck does not need to sing 
Christmas songs. Accompanied by her hus- 
band, Efrem Zimbalist, she sings Franz 
Abt’s famous song, ‘‘When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly.’’ This is one of the best 
of the list of records by Alma and her 
husband. 

Our John McCormack contributes two new 
records this month. ‘‘Adeste Fideles,’’ 
sung by Mr. McCormack in the original 
Latin, is supposed to have been first sung 
in 1797. Mr. MecCormack’s second offer- 
ing is ‘‘Morning,’’ the words of which are 
by Frank L. Stanton and the music by 
Oley Speaks. 

ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS 

The inaugurating committee for the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers has 
suggested state councils, for reasons as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The chief purpose of the state 
council shall be to promote better geogra- 
phy teaching in every way possible, work- 
ing through existing teachers’ a -sociations— 
state, district, county, ete. It is not ex- 
pected that the teachers of geography in a 
single state shall necessarily hold separate 
meetings, but it is intended that they shall 
meet in connection with existing organiza- 
tions, and have programs devoted to geo- 
graphy. Other purposes are to get speakers 
on geography for the programs of all teach- 
ers’ associations thereby directing atten- 
tion to it and awakening interest in the sub- 
ject; to assist school officials in organizing 


GEOGRAPHY 
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geography in the elementary and high 
schools in accord with the modern concep- 
tion of the science; to encourage the prep- 
aration of papers on geography teaching for 
local and national educational journals, ’’ 

The Illinois Council has met a hearty 
response wherever its motive has been pre- 
sented. In order to finance the correspon- 
dence associated with this council a member- 
ship fee is necessary. The National Coun- 
cil has a yearly membership fee of $1, which 
includes subscription to the Journal of Geog- 
raphy, the official organ of the council. It 
has been suggested that for the present at 
least members of the Illinois Council of 
Geography Teachers be given a chance to 
become (1) just members of the State Coun- 
cil at a yearly fee of 25 cents, or (2) both 
State and National Council members at a 
fee of $1.25, including subscription to the 
Journal of Geography. 

Your name and fee, either for member- 
ship in the State Council or for State plus 
National membership, may be sent for the 
present to the chairman of the State Coun- 
cil, Miss Mabel C. Stark, of the Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 


A SELF-SUPPORTING NIGHT SCHOOL 


Unable to furnish a free night school the 
Kewanee, Illinois, school officers worked out 
a self-supporting plan. The board of edu- 
cation furnishes the building, with heat and 
light. The teachers do the work for seventy- 
five cents an hour, teaching two hours on 
two nights a week. The tuition charge is 
less than ten cents an evening, being 75 
cents a month of four weeks. An average 
of sixteen persons in a class pays the cost. 
The following is the enrollment in each sub- 
ject offered: 

English to foreigners (13 nationalties)..51 


Physical culture (women) ............. 40 
INES as dusics piditandciee ib oe Wika Bow ead 15 
Sewing and cooking ................... 19 
Business arithmetic ................... 16 
Stenography and typewriting .......... 23 
NN I ins x icinssin wre anode wanes 16 


All courses are of 44 lessons (twenty-two 
weeks). 

The age of the pupils varies from sixteen 
to forty-four years and there are about an 
equal number of men and of women. Fifteen 
are high school graduates. The teachers are 
from the city schools (either principals or 
teachers) except the teacher of telegraphy, 
who is the manager of the Western Union 
office. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
OF MOTIVATION. 


THE 
THE ARITHMETIC 


JUNIOR COMMERCIAL CLUB PRO- 
POSED FOR ELGIN HIGH SCHOOL 
The members of the Elgin board of edu- 

cation have instructed Principal W. L. 
Goble of the high school and Superintendent 
R. I. White to make an investigation of the 
work of junior commercial clubs, as organ- 
ized in Chicago, Racine, Grand Rapids, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and other cities. It 
has been suggested to the board that a 
junior commercial club be formed of high 
school students to work in co-operation with 
the senior commercial organization and the 
city officials in improving the school and 
community. 

The form of organization suggested to the 
board of education was an organization 
made up of as many of the students as 
might desire to enlist, having the usual of- 
ficers, president, vice president, treasurer, 
secretary, and in addition, high school fac- 
ulty advisors, to supervise the genefal work. 

















THE 


EXAMINING NEW TEXTS IN LIVING- 
STON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


The Livingston County Schoolmasters’ 
Club has undertaken a piece of constructive 
work in a manner which deserves credit and 
emulation. This year the contracts for the 
textbooks now used in the county will ex- 
pire and the club has voluntarily undertak- 
en the task of examining and selecting suit- 
able textbooks for the coming adoption. The 
officers of the club are: Superintendent W. 
W. McCulloch of Pontiac, president; Super- 
intendent L. C. Smith of Chatsworth, vice- 
president; Superintendent Dean Parrill of 
Forrest, secretary-treasurer. These three 
men form the executive committee. 

Under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee, the club members have been divided 
into committees, each committee being as- 
signed two subjects. Publishers of grade 
texts have been notified to submit copies for 
examination to the proper committees. The 
sole aim of the club in this venture is to 
secure for the pupils of Livingston County 
the best textbooks available. 


Advcrtisements | 





ATTACKS ON ILLITERACY IN NEW 
MEXICO 

Sunday, November 21st, was observed as 
‘*No Illiteracy Day’’ throughout New Mex- 
ico, the ministers throughout the state 
preaching against the menace of illiteracy 
to the church, school and state. The teach- 
ers of New Mexico, under the leadership of 
State Superintendent Alvan N. White, have 
undertaken to organ#ze a well directed effort 
against the illiteracy prevailing in the state 
and to reduce it to a small per cent by 1920. 

The new county unit law of taxation is 
now in effect in New Mexico and the school 
authorities have recently adjusted the school 
taxation problem under this bill in such a 
way as to insure a minimum term of not less 
than seven months in every school district 
of the state. Many of the counties have 
budgets sufficient for nine months’ term in 
every school of the county. 





METAMORA: 

The growth of the township high school 
at Metamora has made necessary the em- 
ployment of an additional teacher. M. D. 
Gordon of Winchester has become a mem- 
ber of the faculty and will teach bookkeep- 
ing, geometry, physiology and physics. Mr. 
Gordon is a graduate of Eureka College and 
has done work in the Universities of Chi- 
eago and Wisconsin. - 


JOLIET: 

Over 600 people attended the opening of 
Joliet’s first ‘‘school social center’’ last 
month in the Farragut School. F. E. Marsh, 
president of the board of education, was 
largely instrumental in making the social 
center possible. As he said: ‘‘ We believe 
in the wider use of the school plant. The 
building is yours.’’ Other speakers were: 
Superintendent R. O. Stoops, Rev. Walter 
MacPherson, J. Stanley Brown, W. H. 
Campbell, and State Superintendent F. G. 
Blair. 


ARTHUR: 

A township high school will be established 
at Arthur, the vote on the proposition last 
month being 293 for to 162 against. The 
district is composed of 81% sections of land 
and contains property amounting to $2,000,- 
000. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO: 

Miss Mattie Hugett has resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher in the public schools of Ba- 
tavia and has gone to Pocatello, Idaho, 
where she has been appointed to a teaching 
position. 
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WALL MAPS" 


Effective Teaching of 


Geography and History 
Ask for Catalog No. 16 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


School Map Publishers 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 





An Interpretation of United 
States History 


Every high school library should have the Riv- 
ERSIDE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, a four- 
volume series published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. It may be had 
in cloth binding at $1.25 per volume, and in a beau 
tiful limp leather edition at $1.75 per volume, or $6 00 
for the set. Send for circular giving titles and de- 
scription, and for lists of other school library books. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


The Public Schools 


A live, helpful, monthly edusational journal. It contain 
departments which give practical and belpful suggestions 
to teachers of all grades. The Public Schools. 81.00; Morning 
Exercises for All The Year, 60c; both 81.25. The Public 
Schools and War Atlas of Europe, both, 81.00. The Public 
Schools and booklet, ‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 
Promotion, with laws of certification of teachers of all the 
states,” both 81.00. Address—-THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 326 
Empire Building, Denver Colorado. 








“A Very Great Contribution to Text- 
Books in Arithmetic” 


The verdict of prominent school peo- 
ple on our new series 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
ly Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 
Published in a two ee aoe in a three-book 


Some Distinctive Features of 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


It vitalizes each new process by relating it to 
the pupil’s activities. 

Its problems are simple, always practical, 
and interesting, too. 

It omits processes that will not be needed 
after the pupil leaves school, but drills, dri/s, 
DRILLS in the essentials. 


No live teacher of arithmetic can ufford not 
to know Everyday Arithmetic, which meets the 
requirements of big city school systems, small 
town and rural schools, private preparatory 
schvols, state normal schools. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 














The Educational Department <.0c%i.0:i 


Harvester 
Compeny of New Jersey, Chicago, Ill., loans charts, 
slides and reels for express charges and sends out 
literature to teachers. Organize a club of rural or 
town schools to use charts and slides in teaching 
agriculture, domestic science and sanitation. Write 


today. 





















It stands six inches high, is handsomely nickeled, and sells for $2.00 every- 
where. A positive guarantee accompanies each and every machine. Itis 
designed and made to give years of hard usage. You and your pupils will 
highly appreciate this most excellent Pencil Sharpener. 


An Amazing Offer 


have undertaken to create a large and unprecedented demand 
for Johann Faber's Lafayette Pencil No. 477 (the best 5c 
To do this I am going to give away, absolutely 
free, thousands of New Era Pencil Sharpeners with each four 
dozen pencils. And under my plan, even the four dozen pencils 
will cost you nothing. 


Atv l ask you to do is to send for four dozen pencils. You do 


pencil made). 


not have to send a single red cent, as I trust you implicitly. 

With these pencils we will also send you 48 announcement 

ore, which you may give to each pupil together with one of the 
ncils, 


These announcement cards explain to the parent that the class 
would like very much to have a New Era Pencil Sharpener, and 
that each parent can help by simply purchasing one of the pencils. 


Send me the proceeds and I will mail you the machine promptly 


LYMAN A. SKINNER, 31 Duffield St., DETROIT 











TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency calls for every department of school wo:k throughout theentire West. WRITE US TODAY. 
‘t he booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of 
teachers of all the states,” free to mem bers, or sent prepaid for 50c in stamps. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
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Are your children 
learning to read? 


—Do they like to read? 














FOUR BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS 


Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 
By Lida B. McMurry 


This book has been used in every State in the Union, Pri- 
mary teachers who use it find the greatest success with it. In 
several towns another reader was tried in place of it; but after 
a year the teachers decided to return to our edition of Robinson 
Crusoe. Mrs. McMurry is a master hand in training young 
children. ‘This is one of her greatest books. 


Teacher's edition, go cents. Pupil’s edition, 35 cents. 


The Little Cliff Dweller 


By Clara Kern Bayliss 


A re-writing of the same authors great story, LOLAMI, THE 
LirrLe CiirF DwELLER. It is a most appropriate first long 
story to be given to children. The little boy who lived by him- 
self in a cistern furnishes a story of intense interest to children. 


Classic Stories for the Little Ones 
Adapted by Mrs. Lida B. McMurry 


The tales by Hans Christian Anderson and the Brothers 
Grimm will always remain the great classics for children. Mrs. 
McMurry has adapted a number of the best stories of these 
great authors. She has done this with such skill that later 
adapters have not improved upon the way in which she pre- 
sents the stories. 

Teacher's edition, go cents. Pupitl’s edition, 35 cents, 


More Classic Stories 


The first volume of CLasstc Stortes having proved to be 
so successful and so well liked by both teachers and children, 
Mrs. McMurry has in the second volume given a number of 
other stories,-her version of which proved to be so successful in 
her own classes. This book is published in the Pupil’s edition 
only, Price, 35 cents. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











A DAILY REMINDER OF THE GIVER. 
How much Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.) will be enjoyed in your home! 
Its contents is a wonderfully compact store- 
house of accurate information of constant 
education and interest. The clear printing 
and beautiful bindings are lasting examples 
of the bookbinder’s art. This gift will be 
treasured, admired, and used long after the 
holiday season has passed. 
THE EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
THE ARITHMETIC OF EVERYDAY 
LIFE. 


ILLINOIS ARTIST SENDS WORK TO 
EASTERN EXHIBIT 

W. M. Hekking of the staff of the depart- 
ment of architecture is sending drawings 
this week to the Wilmington Society of Fine 
Arts, at Wilmington, Delaware, to be used 
in the annual exhibition of the Howard Pyle 
students. 


THE DOLL’S CLUB AT LA SALLE 

This organization consists of about twenty 
little girls between the ages of eight and 
twelve. The club meets every Tuesday 
afternoon, after school in one of the club 
rooms. of the Recreation Building of the 
La Salle-Peru Township High School, and 
has been in existence since July. 

Recently the club completed a miniature 
village, made entirely of paper. It con- 
tained dwelling houses, bungalows, a groc- 
ery store bearing the name of one of 
La Salle’s leading grocers, a church with 
its steeple and cross, a school house bearing 
the name of the grade school its maker at- 
tends and a Social Center building, which 
the little girl who made it felt to be one of 
the important buildings for any town. 

When the various units had been com- 
pleted, the village was laid out with streets, 
terraces, street lights, several automobiles, 
and a few pedestrians. The village cer- 
tainly looked most complete when finally 
set up for inspection. 

An afternoon was then given over for the 
mothers and friends of the members, which 
partook of the nature of an informal recep- 
tion at which some twenty-five attended. The 
visitors inspected the village and the girls 
served refreshments to their guests. 

The club is now busy making scrap books 
to be given away at Christmas time. 


CIRCULAR REGARDING PLANT DIS- 
EASES JUST ISSUED 
‘*A Bibliography of Recent Literature 
Coneorning Plant Disease Prevention’’ and 
‘*A Bibliography of Non-Parasitie Dis- 
eases in Plants’’ are the formidable titles 
of a circular, No. 183, just published by the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The first of these bibliographies is by 
Charles C. Rees and Wallace McFarlane, and 
the second by Cyrus W. Lantz. This circu- 
lar, of course, will not be of interest to the 
general reader, but should prove of value 
to the student of plant diseases. 


SHORT COURSE IN HIGHWAY 
ENGINEERING 

Great sums of money, more perhaps than 
in any other line of public service, are be- 
ing spent by the state, counties, cities and 
towns of Illinois in highway construction. 
Every taxpayer is interested in securing the 
highest economy and best results from this 
outlay. 

The University of Illinois is trying to do 
its part in overcoming the difficulties and in 
diffusing information to the public and to 
the men who are directly concerned. It is 
offering a Short Course in Highway Engi- 
neering, January 10-21, 1916, to all who 
may desire to attend. 
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ANOTHER TEACHER BECOMES MAIL 
CARRIER 


L. C. Tuttle, formerly teacher in the 
schools of Millbrook, has been appointed 
rural carrier out of Plainfield. Mr. Tuttle 
was a teacher for 17 years. 





ROANOKE: 


J. W. Castelo, who has been a student of 
law in Chicago, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the graded schools and of the 
high school at Roanoke. The board of 
directors, both of the township high school 
and of the district, made their choice only 
after a careful consideration of a number 
of applicants. Mr. Castelo has had a num- 
ber of years of experience in educational 
work and was at one time county superin- 
tendent of schools in Cumberland County. 





STATE SPELLING BEE DEC. 28 


Throughout the state spelling contests 
have been held, or will be held this month, 
among grade school and rural school pupils 
in most of the counties. The winners in 
each county, if still in grade school, will be 
eligible to take part in the state contest. 
This event will be held in the senate cham- 
ber of the State House at Springfield on 
December 28. 





PEKIN: 

Miss Lucile Waltmire of Pekin took up 
her duties last month as teacher of the 
Maiden Lane School south of Pekin. 


NAPLES (ILLINOIS): 


Miss Cecil Hatfield of the primary depart- 
ment of the Naples public school, is deserv- 
ing of high praise for bravery in the face 
of danger and panic, if reports are correct. 
One afternoon last month fire blazed from 
a defective chimney into her room at the 
school. Sending the pupils quickly out of 
the room, Miss Hatfield stuck to her post 
and called Miss Wiseman, of the inter- 
mediate grades, and Principal G. O. Parrish. 
The older boys carried water and the three 
teachers battled with the flames, finally suc- 
ceeding in extinguishing them before they 
spread to the rest of the building. 


TOULON: 


The board of education of the Toulon 
Township High School has voted for an ad- 
dition to the high school building. The esti- 
mated cost will be $40,000. The district in 
which the Toulon high school is located is 
one of the largest assessed valuations of any 
township district in the state and it is 
thought that the citizens residing there will 
co-operate with their school board. 
BRADFORD: 

Miss Jane Huffman, formerly teacher of 
the third grade in Toulon has resigned in 


order to take a position in the schools of 
her home town of Bradford. 


RICHMOND: 


Miss Ivy Richardson, a teacher in the 
public schools of Evanston, took bichloride 
of mercury tablets by mistake early last 
month. Fortunately she discovered her error 
almost immediately and was able to get re- 
lief from the effects of the poison. 


FARMER CITY: 


John T. Savidge, a veteran teacher of 
Farmer City, has resigned his position as 
teacher of the Greenleaf School. He is suc- 
ceded by George Fields of Clinton. Mr. 
Savidge is now manager of the Weedman 
Grain and Coal Company at Weedman, 
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in obtaining. It is 
The language is simple for the pupils’ study. 
are the most definite ever furnished in this line. 
the book and put it into the hands of the pupils. 
the year. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
; Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
With Type Study Stories Written by Lura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, III. 

The book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools of 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
prepa ed along different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The instructions and information for the teacher 

Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
Work in this book can be taken up any month in 


The Price is 4%c at your bookstore, or postpaid from 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, 


Publishers, Normal, Ill. 











Get for Your Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Classes Next School Year, the 


Standard Classic 


Readers 


These readers were specially compiled, edited 
and annotated for use in the fifth, sixth, seventh 
Each selection is particularly 
suitable for use in the grade intended and study 
helps are provided in the way of interesting intro- 


and eighth grades. 


ductions, biographies and notes. 





In this series are found almost all of the stories, poems and legends adapted to 


children of these grades. 


Added to these are, in the first and second books, dram- 


atizations and memory gems; and in the third and fourth, historical readings and 


sketches of various industries. 


Incidentally, these readers furnish ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with those characters both of fact and fiction with which the pupils will come in 
2%ontact most frequently in their later readings. 


Newspapers and magazines teem with historical, legendary and literary allu- 


sions which are quite unintelligible to one not familiar with these classics. 


It is 


partly with a view to this future reading, as well as present benefits, that these 


selections have been chosen. 


Ten Reasons Why 
You Should Use 


Standard Classic Readers 


1. Bindings very strong, taped at top and bottom. 
2. Print clear; easily read. Biographies and in- 
troductions in smailer type. 


3. Introductions short, not to over-shadow selec- 
tion itself. 


4. Dramatic Readings and Memory Gems. Books 
I and II. 


5. Bibliographies in Books III and IV. 

6. Special material on Books III and IV. Studies 
parallel to History. 

7. Well adapted to grade intended. 

8. Non-sectarian and non-partisan. 

9. Teachers’ aids, notes, vocabularies, bibliog- 
raphies. 

10. Prices are below those of competing series for 
corresponding grades. 


Standard Classic Readers 





BOOK I. Fifth Grade. 
40 cents. 


Literature 
Dramatic Reading 
Memory Gems 


320 pages. 


BOOK II. Sixth Grade. 
45 cents. 


Literature 
Dramatic Reading 
Memory Gems 


384 pages. 


BOOK III. 
50 cents. 


Literature—American and British 
Myths, Bible Stories, History 
Industries 


Seventh Grade. 432 pages. 


BOOK IV. Eighth Grade. 
50 cents. 


432 pages. 


Literature 
Myths, Bible Stories, History 
Industries 


Send for Descriptive Circular Giving Full List of Contents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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DIPLOMAS 


Before January Ast 
And Why 


q@ June is the month of commencements and diplomas and May 
is the month in which ninety per cent of all diplomas are made. 




















q The Superintendent or principal who knows, however, orders 
this work done at the beginning of the school year giving the 
maker time to do his best work and as one of the wise tenth re- 
ceives a more distinctive, permanent work than when the work 
is placed at the last minute with quick delivery as the most im- 
portant instruction. 


q@ Some of our styles were standard fifty years ago when we 
started to specialize in this work and the fine proportions and 
engraving styles are as much in demand as they were then. 
This does not mean that we do not have the very latest too and 
a new book diploma originated by ourselves has been adopted 
in many schools. 


q Our business is solicited entirely by mail, so whether your 


diplomas are engraved, lithographed or printed, you receive a 
maximum value for the money expended. 


Order Now and Save Ten Per Cent 


q@ Samples will be sent for your approval and on all orders 
placed by January 1st, 1916, a ten per cent allowance is made, 
from our regular list. 


Write today for our samples and — list. Send a sample 
of your present diploma if possible for helpful criticism. 


Pantagraph Printing & Stationery Co. 
Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Printers of the Illinois Teacher. 








@ The demand for high grade printing from towns which are 
too small to support a large plant has led us to establish an 
efficient mail order department. We will be pleased to work 
with you in producing your Year Books, Commencement Pro- 
grams, Annuals, Reports and Programs, where neat work is 


desired. 


Your inquiries will always have immediate attention. 


PANTAGRAPH PRINTING & STATIONERY CoO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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DANVILLE: 

A fire, thought to have been caused by de- 
fective wiring, damaged to some extent the 
Danville high school building on Monday 
but served to bring the qualities of courage 
and steadiness of the high school pupils, 
both boys and girls. Four teachers, Miss 
Payne, Miss Simonds, Miss Robbins and Mr. 
Hart, were in the building at the time. 


About one hundred girls were at lunch on © 


the first floor and fifty boys were in the 
basement. Miss Payne gave the fire signal 


and the pupils, quietly and quickly, went 7 


through their regular fire drill with pre- 
cision. After the boys and girls had left, 
the four teachers held their positions on the 
stairs until the firemen arrived. Having re- 
ceived permission from the firemen to return 
to the building, the boys carried out wraps, 
books and valuable papers until the fire was 
under control. The pupils’ performance is 
a credit to them and to their teachers. 
GENEVA: 

County Superintendent Edward A. Ellis 
is making preparations for the fifth Kane 
County spelling match, to be held next 
March and April. It is expected that 10,- 
000 school children will participate in the 
contests which will take place on March 17 
and March 24. The final ‘‘spell down’’ of 
the county will be held at Geneva on April 8 

The words for the final contest will be 
chosen from an issue of the three leading 
newspapers of Kane County and two Chi- 
cago newspapers just prior to the date of 
the event. In this way the pupils will be 
given words most commonly in use and the 


‘*eatch words’’ will be eliminated from the * 


contest. The object is to train the students 
in the spelling of words which will be used 
most commonly in their daily work. 

Although Kane County originated the an- 
nual county spelling matches held in this 
state, no pupils from this county are eligible 
for the state contest which will be held this 
month because of the fact that Kane’s win- 
ners of last year are all in high school now. 
The state contest is open only to grade 
students. 





MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN CALI- 
FORNIA 


By action of the California state board 
board of education, military instruction is 
to be provided as part of the public high 
school course in the land of the Native Sons. 
Military instructors with proper qualifica- 
tions will be issued certificates by the state 
board and they will be paid at the same rate 
as other special teachers. There are at 
present 17 high school companies in Cali- 
fornia and the new ruling is expected to act 
as a stimulus to the organization of many 
other companies. 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


This society holds its annual meeting at 
Minneapolis January 20 to 22, 1916. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS CLOSE TO THE 
PEOPLE 


The Spearfish, South Dakota, State Nor- 
mal school issues an interesting circular 
about its work. It explains its work to the 
people and the reasons for departments in 
home economics, manual training, agricul- 
ture, commercial work, music, and physical 
training. A short course of 15 weeks is given 
during the winter months. 
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